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. SOME IDEAS RESPECTING THE 
FAIR SEX. 


THERE is one feature of social life which we fear has 
undergone much deterioration since the days of our 
grandfathers. These old gentlemen seem to have en- 
tertained more gallant and deferential feelings towards 
the gentler sex than we do. Take any department of 
the light literature of the eighteenth century, and you 
find it invariably the rule that the smiles of the fair 
are understood to be a matter of high competition. 
Happy is the swain who succeeds in inducing Phillis 
or Chloe to look favourably upon him ; and bitter are 
the reflections of the numerous rivals whom she has 
been pleased to dismiss. Hudibras, meeting the wi- 
dow, 
“* as is his duty, 
Honours the shadow of her shoe-tie.” 

Sir Roger de Coverley sighs half a lifetime for an un- 
relenting lady, and Will Honeycomb speaks of having 
been more barbarously used by that young fellow’s 
grandmother than he ever was by any woman in 
€ngland. The songs of those days are full of the 
cruelty of the fair. Damons sit by every brook, be- 
wailing the impenetrability of the female heart, and 
Strephons wander through every grove, telling the 
nightingales that they once were loved, but now are 
loved no more. It is a favourite and constantly re- 
curring idea of the poets, that the bosoms of their 
dames are white as snow, but likewise as cold. Co- 
quetry was much complained of—a vice of which it 
would now be quite refreshing to fall in with one 
genuine and well-authenticated specimen. In short, 
the ladies of those days appear to have been per- 
sons of real importance. It was presumed of them 
that they could decide the weal or woe of any man 
who took the slightest fancy for them. The men paid 
them incessant court, and their favour was propitiated 
by an amount of flattery and deference not far short 
of idolatry. 

All this is now changed. When a young lady of 
the present age enters into life, the ery is not, whom 
will she take, but whom will she get. She is pre- 
sumed to come forward, not as a goddess, whose favour 
is to be sought, but as an adventurer who is to endea- 
vour to palm herself upon the best man within her 
reach. When a mother appears in a drawing-room 
with two or three grown daughters, we hear young 
fellows making sneering allusions to the object she is 
supposed to have in view. The said young fellows, 
instead of sighing and moping as their predecessors 
did for the favour of nymphs, instead of burning 
with alternations of love and rage, or following with 
worship the steps of some disdainful fair one, talk 
in the coolest manner of the misses they see par- 
aded before them, and, while perhaps going so far as 
to ask one or two out to a quadrille, secretly resolve 
that they shall not be the fools to fall into the snares 
prepared for them. It is now understood to be the 
business of gentle fair ones to look out for beaux, and 
by every decent art to make them their own. For 
this they are supposed to dress, to acquire accomplish- 
ments, and even, save the mark, to go to church. The 
competition is not now amongst men for the favour of 
women, but amongst women for the favour of men. 
Jilting and coquetry have come over from the one sex 
to the other, and, instead of Damons complaining be- 
side the clear stream of being forsaken by Amaryllis 
or Orinda, we have actions at assizes by Miss V—— 
and Miss D—— for breach of promise of marriage— 
a thing never heard of in the days of good Queen 
Anne. Literature is affected accordingly. Our novels 
turn upon the schemes of selfish mammas for the dis- 


posal of their daughters, or the plottings of the ladies 

themselves for young eligibles. A great deal of good 

wit, as well as wisdom, is shown in ballad and song, 

with respect to the propriety of avoiding detrimentals 

—that is, younger brothers whocannot marry. Only 

the other day, we observed a prose fiction advertised 

under the name of the Marriage Mart, being a whim- 

sical picture of husband-hunting amongst our country- 

men in India. The writing of such a book, and the 

giving it such a title, clearly show a presumption that 
the glory of election and the favour-dispensing preroga- 

tive have departed from the gentler sex, and that they 

are now understood to be glad to use any tolerably deco- 

rous expedient for obtaining that affection which was 
formerly wooed from them with such extreme solici- 
tude. We find the same notions expressed in the 
eommon-places of daily conversation. When a young 
lady is about to be married to a young man of good in- 
come or prospects, her good fortune in securing such a 
match is loudly spoken of, and she is evidently under- 
stood to be the envy of her sex. For a woman to be 
married at all now-a-days, excites some degree of 
wonder. She becomes for the time a kind of heroine, 
as if there were something great and signal in her fate. 
This is because an event is about to take place, which 
had but the other day been considered as to the last de- 
gree problematical. So also, when a number of daugh- 
ters are found in a family, there is a disposition to regard 
it as a melancholy case. Six girls growing up together 
—what is to become of them? If a tolerable husband 
ean be got for one out of the number, it will be an 
event worthy of formal thanksgivings in church. The 
very idea of six marriageable young women in one 
house is frightful. It oppresses the mind with a 
sense of Inutility beyond all fair endurance. It looks 
like some great unnatural excrescence upon society. 
Great love or daring must indeed be in the heart of 
that youth who can think of breaking a phalanx so 
formidable. 

Now, all this is, we think, much to be lamented. 
To regard women in such points of view, is degrading 
both to the object and to the spectator. The natural 
position of woman with respect to man, as the 
softener, the cheerer, the refiner of his existence— 
and her own natural constitution, as weak in frame, 
but powerful in moral influence—make it appear pro- 
per that man should approach her with sentiments of 
deference and respect. We would even say that that 
worshipful feeling which inspired knights and bards 
of old was not quite misplaced, for is there not some- 
thing worthy of a high and devout admiration in 
a being upon whom the Deity has lavished such 
grace and witchery, all for the purpose of gratifying, 
and at the same time elevating, man? This feeling, 
or something approaching to it, is, we would say, the 
feeling which nature designs civilised men to entertain 
respecting the gentler sex ; and see, accordingly, how, 
when duly entertained, it swoetens, purifies, and 
enriches society. If it be true that such a feeling is 
that designed in the case by nature, we may be per- 
fectly sure that a departure from it, or the entertain- 
ment of a contrary feeling, will tend to harmful con- 
sequences. This we may be assured of, upon the 
general principle that whatever is contrary to a 
natural ordinance will prove detrimental. But we 
need only look to the actual clearly traceable results 
of such a feeling, in order to be convinced of its per- 
nicious character. So certainly does moral impurity 
attend any thing like a light way of regarding the 
female part of society, that the one thing may almost 
be considered as inseparable from the other. How is 
that man to entertain right feelings respecting mother 
or sister, who looks upon the sex at large as a horde 


of selfish and designing intriguantes? What respect 

can that man entertain for the wife whom he ulti- 

mately takes, if the notion be inveterate in his mind 

that women are in general mere adventurers? There 

is something sacred in woman, and it is a kind of 
irreligion to despise her. He who begins by scoffing 
at the finest object on earth, will not long continue to 
venerate the heaven that is only next in loveliness and 
majesty. Besides, women are, as we have said, the 
natural refiners of society. If they be regarded in a 
mean light, how are they to operate to this good effect # 
They must at least, in such a case, be deprived of that 
power which, in proper circumstances, they would use 
so much to the benefit of men. Society must then 
necessarily take a low tone, for it will be destitute of 
one of the most important means which exist for sus- 
taining its purity. There will, in such circumstances, 
be a general want of faith in what is good. Nothing 
will be esteemed at its worth, and the bounds between 
every virtue and every vice will become less clearly 
defined. 

The change is certainly not the result of any ten- 
dency of our community to a lower moral standard. 
It must, we apprehend, be attributed solely to certain 
causes which have made marriages less readily entered 
upon than they used to be. There must be, to come 
to precise language at once, more marriageable females 
than there are suitable young men, able and willing 
to marry. To this several causes have contributed. 
In our advanced state as a community, the standard 
of comfort which individuals of the more affluent 
classes set up for themselves as that alone endurable 
in the married state, is comparatively high. Young 
men, reared in comfortable cireumstances, do not in- 
cline to marry unless they can commence their matri- 
monial life in the same style as that in which they 
have heretofore lived in the paternal mansion. Ac- 
customed to the regard of a certain class in society, 
they will not marry unless they are to live in such a 
manner as to retain the regard of that class. Thus it 
is the unavoidable tendency of a highly wrought arti- 
ficial system of society, to make marriage no rash or 
even easy matter amongst its members. It may be 
said that, in the middle and upper classes, to which 
alone we are here referring, there should be occasion 
for ‘a sufficient number of marriages to keep up the 
stock at its present amount at least ; and that, if such 
a number of marriages take place, there ought to be 
no particular depreciation in the value of unmarried © 
women. But we suspect that these classes have, in 
this respect, scarcely fair play. There is this pecu- 
liarity in our present more generally educated and 
more active condition, that the great inexhaustible 
mass of the humbler classes is constantly sending up 
vast numbers of its members into the middle and upper 
classes, to supersede and drive from the field the less 
energetic of those classes. Hence, the chance of any 
young man of the middle or upper classes to settle 
himself agreeably in life, is considerably diminished ; 
and just in so far do the females of his order suffer. 
New fields of industry and enterprise, whether 
in the form of colonial additions to our territory, or 
the abolition of restrictions upon commerce and ma- 
nufactures, would tend to relieve the press under 
which the middle and upper classes may be said to 
groan ; but still the efficacy of more generally diffused 
education would remain, to send up hordes of compe- 
titors from below, and thus to a certain extent limit 
the chances of those born in affluent circumstances. 

It therefore appears to us that, while society re- 
mains in aught resembling its present state, there 
will be a superfluity of females in the middle and 
upper circles, and a tendency, consequently, to a 


a! 
| 


lowering of the tone of society, from the way in which 
females in such circumstances are apt to be regarded. 
But, though there may be more females than are 
needed in marriage, there is no absolute necessity why 
the sex should be held in mean esteem on that ac- 
count. We would 


which it may be well to take if an opportunity 
be broadly laid before them, but one which there can 
be no harm in not taking, should their destiny be so 
ordered. Women should be taught to feel, and, if 
possible, they should also be taught to be, independent 
of the other sex, as far as matrimony is concerned. So 
far from rearing a troop of girls to consider the get- 
ting of a husband as the great aim of their lives, we 
should deliberately explain to them those social cir- 
cumstances which reduce their chance of being mar- 
ried, and call upon them to exert such philosophy as 
may be in them, so as to feel in no way eppeens 
if they should never get a tolerable offer. We should 
show to them how, in a single life, females may be as 
wedded life, if they only choose to act as the 
@ught todo. It might owed that to be marri 
‘would be well, as that course of life is upon the whole 
the best, but that there was no ordinance to make 
celibacy for females either unpleasant or dishonour- 
able, but the reverse ; while there were hazards of care 
and yexation in married life, which might well make 
unmarried females glad to submit to their fate. Thus, 
we think, women might be instructed to maintain a 
ified independence of the opposite sex, and not 
improve their own situation, but sustain the 
tone of seciety. Young women 
ly to contract imprudent marriages merely 
sake of being married; and young men, taught to 
regard a virtuous female as something to be only gained 
‘by the best efforts of their industry and talents, and 
by an affectionate and deferential regard, would not 
be liable to contract that light way of thinking and 
speaking of the sex which we must here once more 
emphatically condemn as unmitigated abomination. 


THE ALPACA—WOOL TRADE. 


Tr is perhaps not generally known to persons 

in that attempts are now 

ng under the most respectable auspices, to intro- 

duce the alpaca, or Peruvian sheep, into the number 

of our domestic animals. As the subject is of vast 

importance, in a national as well as individual point 

of view, we propose offering a few explanatory obser- 
vations upon it. 

Nature, as is well known, furnishes animals ex- 
pressly suited to the climate, v ble productions, and 
other circumstances, conn with the locality which 
they are destined to inhabit. The Andes, and other 

mountain ranges and slopes of South America, 
are accordingly provided with several species of sheep 
adapted by their habits to these lofty regions of scanty 
vegetation, and which so materially differ from the 
sheep of this and other European countries, as to seem 
& perfectly distinct tribe of animals. The two most 
common of these South American sheep are the llama 
and alpaca, and they abound most extensively in Peru. 
The a is somewhat taller than the al and 
though in some respects a remarkable animal, its pecu- 
liarities are not such as to render it so especially in- 
teresting as the alpaca, for ee of praetical utility, 
out of its native regions. The alpaca, which it is pro- 
to domesticate in Britain, is an animal com- 
ng the Jy eaamary of the common European shee 
with that e goat, and partly of the deer and came 
Like the sheep, ihe alpaca is lanigerous or wool-coated ; 
in its general structure it is light, and possesses limbs 
adapted for springing and leaping like the goat ; it 
resembles the deer in skin, and ral appear- 
ance ; and, though without the camel’s deformities, 
it is gifted, like him, with patience and docility, bein, 
often used as a beast of burden by the natives of Sout 
America. The height of the aff is from three to 
four feet, when measured from ro 


ple, and six molar teeth on each side), and 
partly those of the camel (the most remarkable being 
a similar reservoir in the stemach for fluids, suiting 


vers, the alpaca might seem to be a fine tall goat, with 


The wool of the alpaca forms, of course, a it of 
poaior importanee, taking into view the Leer 
troducing the animal into Great Britain. The colour 
of the wool varies considerably, the majority of the tribe 
being of a tint intermediate worn Vlas and brown, 
while others are of a puro white. The texture is ad- 
mitted on all hands to be peeuli fine. In a me- 


moir on this subj i Mr W. 
printed for the Natural History Society of Liverpool, 


three samples of alpaca wool through a lens ify- 
tien, Tho colourtof thoes 
to the woudl tho 
grey. hen thrown upon the disk, each filament 
ro equal in thickness to a man-of-war's topsail 
y’ ly distinct, and the fibrous structure 
more in the wool of common sheep. 
White was the first sample tried, and it produced an 
effect at the same time singular and pleasing. The 
surface ap polished, and distinguished by a glit- 
tering tness, almost, i could say, refulgence, which 
is wanting in Sask wool, The results pro- 
duced by afterwards showing the black sample were 
the same, ane os the shade on the disk was 
more opaque, and the brilliancy of each filament dimi- 
nished. The grey exhibited a medium between the 
contrasts, and helped to show both to advantage. 
‘There are instances of alpaca wool measuring thirty 
inches long ; frequently it is seen twenty inches, and it 
averages from eight to twelve. In the samples there 
appeared to be no under wool—no closer and immediate 
covering. No shorter hair, or wool, could, in fact, be 
perceived ; the very reverse of what is observed when 
wool is also straighter that of sheep, never 
in those speal curls which distinguish our 
ple, more particularly when the bearer of the fleece 
been smeared. ‘T’he smallness of the fibre, its soft- 
ness and pliability, coupled with its elasticity, equally 
add to its value. There is in the mass what is tech- 


the ufactungr. in uence of this character- 
istic disposition,” al wool breaks less in the act of 


filament of alpaca with those 
it the strongest ; and as it is devoid of that irregula- 
rity of surface—the knots and joints which some per- 
sons liken to these of a bamboo cane—the eloth made 
from it must consequently be less harsh to the touch.” 
But the qualities of the alpaca wool for manufac- 
turing purposes do not rest upon mere conjecture. 
“The merits of alpaca wool have for some time past 
attracted the notice of manufacturers, and eonse- 
pay of merchants; and through the advice of Mr 
anson and other enterprising individuals, the impor- 
tations of it have within the last six years considerably 
increased. Mr J. J. Hegan, of Liverpool, has been the 
largest importer, and it is believed that his house alone, 
since 1836, has imported 25,000 bales,* sold to the con- 
sumers at from Is. 8d. to 2s. 6d. perlb. Other houses 
receive considerable quantities, One million lbs. ar- 
rived there in the course of last February. During his 
tour in Seotland, Mr Danson urged the expediency of 
introducing the alpaca into the Highlands, and pointed 
out the benefits which would acerue from this mea- 
sure. In illustration of his views he exhibited samples 
of the wool, and specimens of articles manufactured in 
England from it, imitating silk, some as black as jet, 
although of the natural colour, and without the aid of 
dye. He very ably contended that this wool would 
net enter into competition with that of our ordinary 
sheep, and, from the fineness and ey of the 
filament, was peculiarly well ada for the fine shaw] 
trade of Paisley and Glasgow.” Even these trials have 
been made under disadvantages, for the al wool 
has only reached this country in a dirty and also in a 
— state, the wool of err breeds forming almost 
ways a large proportion o bales containing it. 
The valueof the wool being onee the 
next question is—have we s and food for the al- 
paca in Britain ! On this point, after some arguments 
in proof of his views, Mr Walton reaches the follow- 
ing conelusions, which appear to be essentially cor- 
rect :—“ We therefore have, and must continue to 
have, large tracts, neither crop with 
pastured by cattle, consisting 
running in various directions through the Uni 
Kingdom, moors, heath, moss lands, &c., wholly un- 
uetive, the amount of which may be set down at 
twelve to fourteen millions of acres. And would 
it not be highly expedient to stock these lands with 
another domestic animal, yielding a commodity of such 
a nature as to reward the farmer for his care, and be- 
sides triple in value by the beneficial application of 
labour—an animal requiring no additional subsistence 
for its support, and consequently not likely to inter- 
fere with any cattle already on our farms!’ Besides, 
if an improved race of domestic animals could be put 
even into our occupicd lands, would it not be advis- 
able to do so, even at the cost of diminishing, in part, 
existing breeds 


Another material question is, could the alpaca live 
in this country? “ Although delicate in appearancé, 
the creation. His abstinence has already been noticed. 
Nature has provided him with a thick skin and a warm 


in nor de- 


for | the 


* Each bale averages from 85 to 90 Ibs. 


of chains o 
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fleece, and as he never perspires, like the ordinary 
sheep, he is not so suscepti There i 
no necessity to smear his goat with tar and 


The Highland hills” says the Ettrick shepherd, 
‘are, for the most of a form, hi 
and commonly so Gas to 


grass, intermin 
and flowers. ‘The extensive flats and sloping declivi- 
around the and lower are 

a coarse mossy turf, interspersed sap- 
less heather, which has stood in the same squalid form 
since the time that it first made its a on the 
retreat of the universal del ixed with some of 


(he says) ‘at the first view, every unprejudiced man 
must wledge nature never inte 


tate whether sheep —— are the most — 
ve sketched a more faith- 


cessful i 
British islands, particularly in the Highlands—this is 
the humidity of our climate. If the 
damp as well as our southdowns, we shall have ne- 
thing to fear on the score of hardiness in other re- 
8 


ing of the wind shall have commenced. If within 
reach, the — asks protection at the cottage door, 
gain—“ er great advantage in paca 
that he is not liable to the many diseases incidental 
to common sheep, and which have so often raged like 
a pestilence among the tenants of the Scotch hills. 
In Peru, where the circumstances are as near as 
alike, the Hama and alpaca are not hurt by —— 
of diet incidental to the seasons. This ma 
partly from their greater abstemiousness and di 
ment, and partly from their ing a wider range, 
and consequently more choice of f It is, however, 
a fact, which I have ascertained from natives, that the 
Peruvian breeds are not so liable to bowel complaints 
as ours, and, their constitution being much stronger, 
distemper 


it pines away to a mere skeleton, is unknown on ee 
accidents which attend the ma herding, ‘on fold. 

vermin, are 
ith to other diseases, 


the alpaca is not exempt from some of them, its ly 
constitution seems to render ex- 
reall he keeping the 

n ity, the experiment 
in Great has been tried on a com 
siderable scale, and the wool has been found to be 
even improved by the change of site. “The Earl of 


Derby, with that patriotic spirit and splendi 


id 
which have distinguished him t a life, 
stepped forward among the fest Erondonet and 
lordship has now at Knowsley a little flock 


of llamas 

and alpacas, amounting to fourteen, two of which were 
bred on the spot, whose wool is finer, softer, and more 
beautiful than that on the backs of their parents. The 
—— the wool improves with our pasture is in 
established in this i 
and-twenty months old, and already the first has wool 
upon it six inches long. A fine male alpaca, shorn 
three years ago, has at present a coat upon it from 
eighteen to twenty inches long, thus proving that the 
wool s from six to eight inches yearly, if regu- 
larly shorn. the practicability of intro- 
ducing the Peruvian p more , in a letter 
accompanied by a friend, visited wesley at be- 


i 
i 


4 
202 | 
ance of the seoretary of the Polytechnic Institution, 
I_was enabled to examine the anatomical structure of | | 
| flocks in Scotland—a process which, besides being ' 
troublesome and expensive, mjures the it is | 
have it in their power to maintain their proper dig- | no longer fit to make into white goods, nor will it take ; 
nity by other means. We humbly think it would be | light and bright colours. 
roper, in a state of society which makes marriage 
: Fidteult, to train women to regard it as only a step 
the traveller they have an appearance perfectly tre- 
; | mendous. ‘The sides and banks of the glens and rivu- 
lets are commonly covered, or mixed, with a rich short 
| the moss-stalks called ling and deer-hair’ ‘This is the 
description which so experienced a man as the Lttrick 
| shepherd gives of ‘that vast range of stupendous 
| mountains, deep glens, and trackless forests,’ which 
| ful pieturé of the Andes mountains—those high and 
secluded regions, inaccessible to other animals, where 
the alpaca lives ‘ an inmate of the cloud and storm,’ 
a nically called a truencss, that is, an equal growth and pains seine from edible plants which other- 
an exemption from shaggy portions, ———— by wise would he left to wither on the land?” ‘We are 
a soundness, by which is meant the general strength | aware of only one doubtful circumstance as to the 
| of the tibre—properties certainly of the first import to 
4 | 18 = spins = nat | 
being so harsh or so stubborn, Tess not injure the 
poe The thread spun with it is also 
finer and truer. In the manufaeture of fine goods, it | Mr Walton alludes to the strong enamel on the 
is agreed that the pile cannot be too soft or too silky, | alpaca’s teeth, as fitting the creature peculiarly for 
provided the strength of the fibre is not impaired. As | rocky and mountainous pasturage. In the case of 
——  eeeeeSeS well as I could, I have compared the strength of a | snow-storms, too, on our elevated ranges, by which so 
Sy many of our common sheep are smoored every severe 
winter, the remarkable docility of the alpaca renders 
him almost secure, with little comparative toil to the 
herdsman. “ Peruvian sheep have, in faet, an un- 
erring foresight of the coming danger, long before their — 
: tender (if they happen to have one) sees above him a 
threatening cloud or dreams of a drift. Instinetively 
they know the safest side of a crag, as if they saw the 
point of the compass from which the storm was ap- 
proaching, and thus admonished, collect their young, 
and fly to the stell which nature provided for them, 
even before the conflict of the elements and the rav- 
ealled pining, or daising, very usual in | west 
Scotland, which occasions a thinness of blood, and 
of the back ; the eyes are large, black, soft, and ex- 
pressive ; the animal has no horns; the neck is long, 
slender, curved backwards, and finely set ; the head 
handsome, and the muzzle and ears lengthened ; the 
hoof is horny and divided ; the tail long, and resembling 
what is called a switch-tail ; the body has a tapering 
; towards the loins, resembling that of the greyhound ; 
and, as regards other points, the alpaca has partly the 
characters of the sheep (its incisors on the lower jaw, 
| | 


~ 
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that ‘ he certainly knows of nothing likely to prevent 
the propagation of the animal in this country. On the 
contrary,’ he adds, ‘the tlemen will see in these 
grounds living specimens they can and will do so, 
one female having p-oduced in each of the two last 
seasons, and the young are doing well’ His lordship 
his anxious desire ‘to obtain the re- 


sure: of the 

Pecthshine J. J. Hegan, Esq., Harrow 

Hall, Cheshire ; Charles Tayleure, Esq., near Liver- 
of Oban, and others. The Duke 


-— successful.” Messrs Ducrow, Wombwell, and 
r proprietors of menageries, have also kept speci- 
mens of vian sheep, which have been at once 
wonderful for docility, and have lived healthily upon 
the usual food proeurable for animals in Great Britain. 
From the tone in which this notice has been drawn 
up, it may be observed that the statements before us 
have been convincing in our eyes, in so far, at least, 
ao Go of making fair and full expe- 
riments on the subject of the alpaca. This animal, 
conceive, without infringing materially on the 
keeping of sheep, might prove the means of enlarging 
the profession of the pastoral farmer, and of ng, 
w we do procure at present, yarn 
is which the French itaport at from 6s. to 12s. 
In conclusion, we give a few additional words 
provement which we have attained in sheep’s wool, 
i reason to look for a similar success in 


that of the ; and in devising means to increase 
the goslestioe ap r of the country, we ought never 
to forget that have been periods in our 


history, 
when we were dependent upon ce a for the 
raw material required for our woo manufactures, 
and that the best way to be ind 
under the necessity of buying that which it is in our 
power to grow. The task of obtaining suitable breeds 
of the alpaca is by no means a difficult one ; and in our 
attempts to naturalise them we ought to feel the more 


the latter.” 
One other point calls for notice. Our present breeds 
of sheep are of essential importance as food to man. 


ri 
F 


was persecuted by misfortune, was the son of a wealt’ 
farmer, who, his i or; we — 
say, his pursuits, added the business 


* An instructive article on this subject will be found 
Polytechnic J ournat for last October. me —_ 

+ The Fawn 
William Caricton. 3 Dublin: W. Curry, Jun. & Co. 1941. 


Vale, the Clarionet, and other Tales, by | 


i greatest man ing him merely as an 
individual) in the parish ; but as a butter-merehant, 
he was certainly of opinion that a 

could nct exist. To deal in this golden com; 


modity was an office for which he felt an ambition | self. 


altogether boundless. It was, in his imagination, state, 
authority, power. Togo among the farmers’ wives and 
daughters, with hi mer in one and his 
augur in the other, breaking off the covers of casks 


and turning cases about with the air of a man on whose | good 


word, eye, and taste, depended the character for clean- 
liness and industry of so many good women—the very 
A and, of known onl 
tness is relative, course, known only 
Reena my Barney early resolved to tread in the 
footsteps of his father, who, seeing he was created for 
no other purpose than to buy and sell butter, advanced 
him, after a few 
on which, in addition to a windfall to be of by 
business in a spirit literally 


toward destiny that followed Barney, and occasioned 
him to be termed what is called in the country ‘ un- 


to be blazoned about, 
isant of the good, 


Branagan, 
were in: It was even with some apprehen- 
sion that his father advanced him the very small capi- 
tal he did—a cireumstance which he put off from time 
to time, until he saw that one of Barney’s misfortunes 
proved nearly sufficient to enable him, without other 
assistance, to set up for himself. , 

of the kind of for- 
tune whieh attended him, we will merel; 


cule, in c uence of the proverbial ‘Al luck with 


which he was attended, until near the conclusion of | reade 


the play, when fortune, li through his own 
blunders, enabled him to carry off a greater share of 
the winnings than any man present. He a 
was 


may ha’ 


and an reputation, were ing preparat 
to to America, in consequence, principally, 


out, und 
a layer of butter, covered with yellow guineas to the 
amount of sixty-three.] This, in truth, was the cask 
in which the 8 wife had secreted her private 
purse, and which she evidently intended to bring with 
the family to America ; the butter being, we imagine, 
intended for their use, and the stone put in to prevent 


its being sold in mistake. ‘Thus once more was Bar- 
ney visited by one of his peculiar hits, and which, had 
he bought any other of the casks, could not have oe- 
curred to him as it did 


of | given pounds out is pocket 
now stood uitted of fraud—to whom 


family, he would gladly 


rson of more im- | fell 


short-lived, for they soon found that, however the 
good luck and the bad mi 


tioni 
out of hi 


with bank-notes, which by mistake had been inte 
the pocket. of his greatcoat in the inn at which he 
It was to no purpose that Barney himeelf 


effort for their reco 5 
th after 


cumstances might easily account for this, that is, his 
inability to and the remoteness of the neighboux 
hood in which he lived—a neighbourhood where a 
newspaper was looked upon at that period as one of 
the rarest literary curiosities that could be mentioned: 
In the mean time, as in the case of Mrs i 
little hoard, he deemed it no harm to make it fru 
a little by industriously turning a portion of the 
tal thus fortunately sent him to some account. 
accordingly en into the butter business so eagerly 
and extensively, that it was a it might pro- 
perly be asserted that he was a 


butter-men 
the | chant at all. He certainly went on undering most 


successfully, adding pound to 
and increasing in wealth and a 
unlucky as he advanced in life. One thing we 

help making the reader acquainted with : in the course 
of a couple of on that were it not for 


Having thus shown how misfortune stood his friend 


portion 

his last adventure as a butter-merchant. We pre 
termit his marriage, which, by the way, was alo @ 
of three hundred pounds left his wife by an old 
who was a cook to an absentee nobleman. 

The reader must now consider him the father of « 
fine family, his eldest son being twenty-two years-of 
age, just ready to step into his father’s shoes, and the 
stout hale father nearly as fresh-looking as ever, being 


It was on a fine breezy in the delightful 
month of August, that with 


strong tarpaulin 
[Nothing extraordinary occurred to on the 
way. His first adventure was meeting an old beggar 
man near the entrance to Dublin, and from whom, 
after a little chat, he received a recommendation to 
at the White Horse at Stoney Batter. pre | 
ut to proceed on his way, when a man d 


was 
in a fustian jacket ap bearing u 
shoulders a large and ap tly weighty trunk, which 
nge | he asked Barney to take in one s carts to the 
White Horse. "The mendieant scconded the request, 
and said the man would pilot him on the way to the 
inn. Barney was not ill to persuade ; the trunk was 
town]. 
Barney, on looking back, was 


he thought him a curiosity in his way. ‘ And aquare 
ould chap, too,’ he add ‘Why,’ said the other 
dryly, ‘he is that. From day- till afther the 


quality all to dinner, he se! 
"Then and We Bet 
can tell what becomes of him nor where he goes. They 


say he’s very rich. Numbers of the that know 
him on his stand for years, fora , oF 
so much a-week, not to he gets 
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to their share, fortune always enabled Barney : 
| | somehow to retain the benefits of the former to him : 
e history of a transaction which Barney under 
mainder of the species, more especially the vicuna.’ took to po othe his uncle, by oe for him a 
Already does this interesting animal adorn the plea- cart-load of w at a neighbouring market, Se pie 
| in illustration of this singular mixture of and 
fortune ; but we pass it over by merely men- 7 
that though Barney was completely cheated 
s wheat in the transaction, he was more than 
of Montrose has lately become a purchaser of alpacas, | compensated by finding a ket-book well stuffed 
and Earl Fitzwilliam has also bought a llama at L.80. | 
Various isolated trials in other countries have proved > 
solve amystery which nothing witiia 
the bo of his knowledge enabled him to penetrate, 
Having quietly, and without suspicion, ascertained the 
exuberant with delight. amount of the notes, by bringing them in small parcels 
« ot di to be examined by different people, he laid them by for 
a while, judging that the person who lost them would 7 
of course use every possible 
lucky,’ or, we should rather say, to be remarkable, | Week after week, however, 
even from his boyhood up, for a species of luck very | passed on ; but whether any public inquiry h 
difficult to be defined. Scarcely any thing he ever | set on foot was more than came to his ears. T'wo cim 
put his hand to prospered with that healthy deserip- 
other men. Yet, somehow, it still happened that 
amidst the general sympathy usually expressed for 
his misfortunes, he was able always to wind up the 
matter with some happy and unexpected hit, that : 
more than compensated him for all he lost or suffered. 2 
Still the unfavourable character had gone abroad upon , 
him, and, notwithstanding that he — came off, 
in the long run, as well, or perhaps better, than if no 
disaster had befallen him, yet, as the ill-luck was sure ; 
whilst perhaps very few 
the consequence was, that 
| 
encouraged when we reflect on the recent changes e trip he © oblige his uncle, he wou ? 
in the growth and supplies of sheep’s wool,* and how come in for no such windfall as the pocket-book, he : 
soon a a stock p under judicious considered himself bound in honour to make full com» : 
weal thas which raised him very much in the good opinion 
of our own sheep, but rather with that of the Angora that worthy man, as no doubt it will in that of our 
oo and silk ; and the manufacture, it has rs. 
ascertained, does not cost half so much as that of 
a and raised him to independence and an unlucky na 
ie 6 aca 18 spoken Of as exceilen' 
Peru. Of the various breeds of ~~ the Andes, | precisely the only one that could win. Our readers . 
“the & egn) is chiefly seen thin But before we enter into the 
valued for its grand adventures which befell him during his first 
man in the Peruvian service, speaks of the as | and only trip to Dublin, we must recount the misfor- 
“ delicious,” and likely also to improve much on the | tunes which, with his father’s assistance, set him up 
animal being placed on milder pastures than those of | in the butter trade for himself. 
the Peruvian mountains. The flavour resembles that It so happened that a neighbouring family, named 
of venison, and, from all accounts, could not fail to 
command as fair a price in our markets as mutton, 
beef, or any other kind of meat. ° 
in the person of one of their sons, entailed them | two loads of Dutter, each cart covered, m good carman- 
MR CARLETON’S TALES. such shame and disgrace as they did not wish to bear 
Mr Car.erton, author of “ Traits and Stories of the | among those who knew them so well. 
Irish Peasantry,” and a variety of other light and 
aan works, is one of the many elever writers | when they sailed for America, and that he might not 
whom Ireland has the honour of producing within be eecempe Fe ene his brothers gave him a cask 
the last few years, and, what is fully more creditable, | of butter, which he sold to his eae 
of he semaine on After fetching home his purchase, he beeame 
Irishman in every sense of the word, and we believe | of ascertaining the quality of the article, and o : 
no temptation would induce him to leave the beloved | the cask accordingly ; what, however, was his vexa 
Carleton is allowed | when he found that in the butter was imbedded a h 
stone, and this feeling gave way to astonishment, w : 
sneer on the features of the weather-beaten eer, ie 
} | and could not avoid observing to his companion, that 
forth as a new candidate for public a bation, and 
which we can recommend to readers of f Action Were Barney, on making this discovery, considered him- 
the present sheot less limited in dimensions, we should this 
ve willingly presented a specimen of the au t claim upon it, as soon, at least, as their re- 
porer of pathetic as well as comic iption ; ; 
in space, we offer an abri 
, one of his humorous pieces, which he entitles ers. 
} im as the representative of the The look of the old fellow, sinister and bitter 
THE MISFORTUNES OF BARNEY BRANAGAN. have restored it. In the mean time, for the present he | as it was, haunted Barney’s imagination in spite of ; 
Barney Branagan, one of the luekiest men that ever | might without much hesitation bring into practical | himeelf, and clung to him with such byrne Bo 
for several minutes he was B 
as he held hi bound in conscience to return it | the consideration of it. At length he resolved 
fami i 80 any to t 
satisfied of the suecessful calamities which befell him, | tion; but on turning about to address him, he fond 
that he was sometimes requested to undertake the | that he had disappeared. By this time he had fairly 
perty and effects. This confidence, however, was thing for any one to tarn s corner and give th ; 
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slip ; but why the man should run away and leave his 
trunk behind him was difficult to be accounted for. 

Such were his cogitations, when, to increase his 
surprise still further, he saw his horses seized by the 
head, and at the same moment found himself between 
two constables, who declared him their prisoner. 
* What is this for?’ he inquired, his blood rising ; ‘ the 
re: for why am I the king’s prisoner?” 

[ y was speedily accused of being a body- 
snatcher—that he had at the time a body in the trunk 
in his cart. ‘This horrible a being commu- 
nicated to the mob which gathered on the spot, Barney 
lost all sympathy, and was marched off on his way to 
a magistrate’s office. Out of this unfortunate scrape 
he finally found means to escape, but only to fall into 
another, through the agency of the villanous old men- 
dicant whom he had formerly encountered on his en- 
trance to town. He is conducted to a lodging-house 
where the body-snatchers carried on their operations, 
and only by extraordinary agility avoids being made 
a body of himself; however, overhearing plans for his 
assassination, he silently effects his escape from the 
window of his sleeping apartment, with the loss of 
some clothes and the whole of his money.] 

All was right. In a moment’s time he backed him- 
self out, got his foot upon the upper ledge of the lower 
window, twisted himself round, so as to leap down 
with his face to the street, which he did without an 
serious injury. He immediately set off at full speed, 
having only his shirt and small-clothes on ; but as he 
was = ee ignorant of the streets, and the directions 
in which they led, nearly an hour elapsed before he 
found himself on the way tothe ark. He was ques- 
tioned and about to be stopped by two or three watch- 
men ; but, on assuring them, in breathless haste, that 
he was going for a midwife, they had too much national 
gallantry to make further inquiries or retard his pro- 
gress upon such an interesting message. He had not 
passed far through the park gate, when the first per- 
son—indeed the only one—he saw was the mendicant, 
who, hearing his quick tread and rapid breathing, 
turned round with his usual bitter sneer to see who 


it was. 

* What! what! eh, how is this? What’s wrong? 
Are you attacked ? 

Barney seized him like lightning with the gripe ofa 
vice, and whipping out the iron skewer which pinned 
on his old greatcoat, dragged it off him before he had 
a@ moment's time for resistance or remonstrance. 

‘I gave you the price of a betther coat,’ said he, 
‘and in the mane time I’ll borrow this. You can get 
another with my money. A fair exchange is no rob- 

-bery. And now may my curse light down upon 
Dublin, and you, and every man, woman, and child, 
that’s in it. 

The old man attem to run after him, but he 
became for a short time (om paralysed, and could 
not get out aword. At length he uttered scream 
after scream, so wild and sharp, that Barney, going at 
full speed as he was, could not avoid turning round to 
look at him. His gestures of menace were frantic, 
convulsive, spasmodic ; his keen eyes glittcred with 
the concentrated venom and lustre of fifty rattle- 
snakes ; the foam was white upon his lips as he uttered 
one imprecation after another, each deepening in Sa- 
tanic bitterness and malignity. 

* Take it aisy,’ shouted Barney over his shoulder ; 
£ my conscience doesn’t throuble me. When I’m cotch 
in Dablin in, you'll rob me among you, that’s ail. 
Divil saize the whole of ye.’ 

On coming to the turn of the road that brought 
him out of the mendicant’s sight, he again looked 
back, but the old fellow no longer stood. He was lying 
on the ground grasping at the earth, and kicking his 
limbs about after the manner of an ill-tempered boy, 
who, for his perversity, has been deprived of some 
plaything on which he had set his peevish and eelf- 

heart. * 

That Barney was forced to throw himself upon the 
kindness and hospitality of his warm-hearted country- 
men, it is scarcely necessary to state to our readers, 
who know the destitute condition in which he tra- 
velled. He gt, however, an old hat from one farmer, 
and a pair of half-worn shoes from another, and would 
have got a better coat than that of the mendicant, but 
he declined to accept it. ‘I'll not part wid it,’ said 
he, ‘in regard that it’s all I have to show for my 
butther, my horses, and my carts. An’ God he knows 
it’s an ugly witness to a bad in. Mavrone, this 
day, but 1’m the nice unlucky boy, wid this upon my 


At length he reached home, and as he approached 
the house, he knew by the hour of the day and the 
appearance of the place, that the family were at dinner, 
and that he should be forced to suffer the mortifica- 
tion of meeting them together, and bearing either their 
combined ridicule or anger. What on earth to do he 
knew not. For twenty minutes he kept lounging and 
— about, in the garb of some sturdy overgrown 

lade, who might be manwuvring to steal some- 

thing off the premises. ‘This, however, was all in vain ; 
for after sliding up to the door, with as much apparent 
sheepishness as a country lad or wench going to dance 
in public for the first time, he was detected by his 
a son, in the act of stretching his neck to look 
to the window of his own bedroom, through which 

‘ ey, ed t ife, ‘ us at wanst, man, 
what happened you ? 

* You'll hear it time enough; in the mane time, 


there,’ he added, flinging down the old coat upon the 
floor, ‘is payment for my horses and carts, and butther 
and clo’es ; divil resave the thing I’ve brought you 
home but that’ 

* You were robbed, Barney ? said the wife. * You 
may say that,’ he groaned. ‘ Well,’ said the affection- 
ate woman, whilst the tears streamed from her eyes, 
‘let it go. Sure, thanks be to God that you're safe 
yourself ; we can afford to lose it, glory be to God !’ 
and as she spoke she put her arms about his neck, 
and kissed him heartily, a ceremony which was now 
gone through by every one of the family, from the 
good woman down to the y of the children. — 

‘I brought that home to yez,’ said he, kicking it 
out of his way with a very rueful face, ‘to show yez 
the value I got for my brave property. Mavrone, oh 
but I’m the unlueky boy this day! Misfortune! I’d 
like to know where’s the thing now to set this one right, 
or make it turn out well. An ould coat ! Oh murther! 
to say that purshuin to the thing I have, but one ould 
rag that no one would lift out o’ the gutther!’ 

* Throw it in the fire—burn it to ashes!’ said his 
wife, transferring to the coat the indignation which 
she felt against the robbers ; ‘don’t be keepin’ it here 
to put us in mind of what we’ve lost ? and she was 
about to execute her own sentence to the letter. 

‘ Aisy,’ said Barney, ‘aisy a bit. No, whatever 
happens, I'll keep this very coat in the family, jist to 
taehe my childher and grandchildher what an un- 
lucky boy their ould fool of a father was, when he 
should go all the ways to Dublin to sell his butther, 
instead of sellin’ it nearer home,’ 

‘The coat was accordingly hung up on a peg in Bar- 
ney’s sleeping-room, as a lesson to his children and 
their descendants, that the air of Dublin was not 
exactly the atmosphere in which they should attempt 
to thrive. 

One evening, just three months after his luckless 
return from the metropolis—of which unfortunate 
day it was the anniversary—LBarney was sitting at 
home taking a glass of punch with his brother, his 
uncle, and a neighbour or two, one of whom, by the 
way, was a butter-merchant like himself, who had re- 
turned only about a week before from Dublin. This 
circumstance caused the conversation to turn on the 
far-famed city, and ultimately induced Barney to nar- 
rate the full particulars of his disastrous speculation 
and journey to it. 

‘The worst fortune ever I met with, said he, 
‘always was sure to have a twist for the betther to- 
wards the heel o’ the hunt ; but divil a thing’s left for 
me here but an ould cothamore that you’d not dirty 
your feet upon the muddiest day in winther. Mav- 
rone, oh, but it’s | that was the unlucky boy in that 
whole business !’ 

*Arra! let us have a sight of the price o’ your 
butther, Barney,’ said the butter-dealer ; ‘begad, it 
must be a valuable coat to be worth so much—ha, ha, 
ha! Maybe if you set it up to auction you’d get the 
worth o’ it—ha, ha, ha!’ 

This made the mirth very general and loud at his 
expense, especially with his rival, who took great plea- 
sure in leading the joke on this occasion. 

Folly on,’ said Barney, ‘ folly on—I own 
fairly against me. How-and-iver the coat you s 
see, sich as it is, the dirty thief.’ 

He then went to the room where it hung, and im- 
mediately returned with a very long face, bearing the 
graceful object in his hand, amidst the loud laughter 
of all present ; for even in Ireland a man ean laugh 
at the misfortunes of his friend, provided they keep 
aloof from himself. 

* There it is,’ said he, holding it up and shaking the 
dust off it—‘there it is, an’ the devil’s weight’s in it 
too ; for it’s as heavy as if it was lined with lead— 
but—whisht! ‘Tare an’ age, what this ? 

On shaking the coat something fell upon tlre ground 
and jingled ; but judge of his surprise when, on stoop- 
ing to lift it, he found that it was a guinea. * Whisht,’ 
he exclaimed ; ‘ hould—will ye whisht ? 

At this moment they were every one silent as the 
grave but himself. In an instant he felt the coat 
closely, und poked the patches with his fingers, a 
broad grin upon his face, whilst, as usual, one eye- 
brow was up and the other down, alternately. 

He immediately proceeded to rip the coat, and, sooth 
to say, such a disembowelling of hard guineas and 
bank-notes was never witnessed from a source so 
strange and seeuestee. Nothing could resist the 
comic expression of Barney’s face, as patch after patch 
gave forth their treasures. Ilis laughter and grimaces 
now beeame infectious, and as hundred after hundred 
tumbled out, the fun still grew fast and furious ; but 
that which brought it to the most convulsive climax 
of all, was the fact of Barney’s drawing out of a strong 
and well-concealed gusset, the full amount of his own 
butter, snug and dry, feng | as it had been in the 
right-hand pocket of his breeches, the very night on 
which he had been drugged and robbed of it. 

‘The desateful ould villain,’ exclaimed Barney ; ‘an’ 
so, aftlier all, it was he that done me 

Barney rejoiced at his good luck, but he also re- 
flected that the windfall was not rightfully his own. 
He therefore went to Dublin for the purpose of finding 
out Manus O’Cullenan, in order to restore to him tlie, 
contents of his coat, deducting simply the price of his 
own butter. He did not venture, however, on this jour- 
ney alone, nor bring the pee ere him. He was ac- 
companied by his son and brother, who were, of course, 
anxious to see the great city, at least once in their lives. 


The honest purport of his journey proved fruitless ; old 
O’Cullenan been dead exactly three months upon 
the day that Barney discovered the contents of his 
coat ; or, to speak more plainly, the fury of his ven- 
geance against Barney for taking his cloak, and the 
paroxysm of the old villain’s despair at losing his 
money, caused a blood-vessel to burst, and he was in 
less than a week a very interesting subject in the 
hands of the surgeons. Of his lineage or relatives 
Barney could get no clue whatsoever—a circumstance 
which rendered it probable that the wretch went 
under a false name. 

Barney and his friends returned home, where he sat 
down to enjoy life in the repose of a happy old age, 
free from care, full of benevolence and charity, and 
ever willing and able to aid a friend in distress. It 
was often his custom to amuse his neighvours and 
beguile the long evenings with a history of the adven- 
tures we have so imperfectly narrated ; and so gene- 
rally did they become known in the course of time, 
that the last of his misfortunes grew into a proverb ; 
so that ‘ to be as full of money as O’Cullenan’s coat, is 
a saying well known in a certain part of Ireland, even 
to present day.” 


CONDITION OF A CLUSTER OF HIGHLAND 
EMIGRANTS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


In a late article on the destitute condition of the 
population of a — district of the Highlands, men- 
tion was nrade of the improvement which had taken 
place in the circumstances of a particular individual 
who had emigrated from Skye in 1837, and settled 
upon the property of Mr Lang, on Hunter’s River in 

ew South Wales. We are now able to present an 
account of the improved circumstances of the whole 
cluster of Highland emigrants to which that indi- 
vidual belonged. We defive our information from 
a private letter of the Rev. Dr Lang to Mr John 
Bowie, W.S., Edinburgh. 

It is first to be observed that these men were gene- 
rally in the most wretched state before they left 
Skye. They were totally unable to pay their own 

money, and consequently were carried out at 
the expense of the colonial emigration fund. Man 
of them had no property whatever besides their 
clothes, and some had to be assisted even with cloth- 
ing, before they could undertake the voyage. One or 
two excerpts from the notices of the Skye parishes in 
the New Statistical Account of Scotland, will help to 
complete the idea of how these poor men and their 
families lived in their native island. We quote from 
the notices of several of the parishes, which are all in 
the same condition :—* The poor tenants are almost 
invariably under the necessity of having their cattle 
under the same roof with themselves, without parti- 
tion, without division, and without a chimney ; their 
houses, therefore, are smoky and filthy in the extreme, 
and, having little either of night or day clothing, 
and their children nearly approaching to absolute 
nakedness, they are fully as much without cleanliness 
in their persons as they are in their houses. No 
people on earth live on more simple or scanty diet 
than those in this parish. The greater number of 
them subsist on potatoes of the worst kind, sometimes 
with, but oftener without fish, * * * 

The inhabitants may be characterised as sober and 
active, but it must be admitted that they want that 
persevering industry which is necessary to improve 
their condition. ‘The able-bodied among them, after 
their potatoes are planted in the end of spring, go to 
the south in search of employment. ‘hey return 
again at Martinmas, and their earnings go to pay the 
landlord’s rents, and to support the weaker members 
of their families. The winter is almost altogether 

mt in idleness. There is no demand for labour in 
the parish, and hence there is only occasional exer- 
tion on the part of the people. As the summer's 
earnings are spent during the winter, there is seldom 
or never a fund laid up for sickness or old age, and 
when either of these comes, there is great poverty 
and privation. ‘Their — consists of cloth of 
their own manufacture ; this they find fitter to resist 
the weather than any manufactured in the south. 
Their food consists principally of potatoes. Oatmeal 
is a luxury among them, and butcher-meat is seldom 
tasted. ‘Their poverty arises very much from over- 
population. There are 500 families in the parish. 

these only six pay upwards of L.50 yearly rent ; 
269 pay from L.10 to 7s. 6d. per annum ; and there 
are 225 families, comprising upwards of 1100 indivi- 
duals, located in different parts of the — h, who pay 
no rents, deriving their subsistence from small por- 
tions of land given them by the rent-payers for raising 
potatoes. ‘These are a burden to the proprietor, inas- 
much as they destroy the land in cutting fuel and 
turf, and are a grievous burden to the inhabitants 
generally, from the extent of pauperism prevailing 
amongthem. * * * ‘The flocks of the large shee 
owners are annually thinned by those who feel the 
pinching of famine ; and to such an extent is this 
system carried now, that it has led to the pro 
of establishing a rural police throughout the island, 
which is expected to come into immediate operation— 
& measure completely unprecedented in the history of 
the Highlands.” 

Such being the condition of vast numbers of people 
in the Highlands, it must be gratifying to every hu- 
mane mind to learn how greatly the condition of our 
emigrants has been improved, even within the first 
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year of their residence in Australia. It had oc- 
to Dr Lang that it would be desirable to 
keep the Highland emigrants together if possible, 
instead of dispersing them as labourers throughout 
the colony, as in the former case they might have 
schools and churches suitable to their own wishes. It 
was determined to try an experiment to that effect, 
and accordingly the twenty-three families in question, 
who had landed from the Mid-Lothian in December 
1837, were transferred to Dunmore on Hunter’s River, 
an extensive and flourishing district to the north of 
Sydney, pan to Mr Andrew Lang, the govern- 
ment previously agreeing to give them two months’ 
provisions. Dr Lang observed their progress for a 
year, but was then obliged to revisit his native country, 
where, in September 1839, he wrote the letter which 
we are about to quote. “My brother’s estate,” says 
he, “consists of about 2500 acres of land, of which 
about 1500 are alluvial land, formed by successive 
depositions from the river, of the first quality, and of 
the utmost fertility ; and the portion of it on which 
the Highlanders are settled is within two miles of the 
village of Morpeth or Greenhills, from which there is. 
a —_ communication by steam-boats with the town 
of Sydney, which, of course, affords an eligible market 
for farm-produce of every description. Alluvial land, 
when clear of timber, in that neighbourhood, has been 
let at as high a rental as 30s. per acre ; but the terms 
on which the Highlanders were settled were as fol- 
lows :—Small farms, of from twelve to thirty acres, 
were measured off to each family—partly clear land 
and partly wooded. Leases of these farms were 
granted them for seven years, at the rate of L.1 ~~ 
acre of yearly rental for the clear land—the wooded 
land being rent free for four years. Rations, ér pro- 
visions, with implements of agricultural labour, were 
also advanced to them on credit, till they should be 
enabled to pay for them from the produce of their land. 

The a settlement, which was known in the 
neighbourhood by the name of Skye, was formed in 
the month of Jan 1838 ; some of the Highlanders 
preferring to have their land all wooded, that they 
might sit rent free for four years, and others to have 
it all clear, that they might have it immediately under 
cultivation. Houses, pense ef comfortable in some 
instances, were easily erected by means of saplings 
found in the neighbourhood—the roof consisting of 
reeds or bark. By a little economy, the Highlanders 
were enabled to make the government ration of beef, 
which had been granted them for two months, last 
out four ; and my mother, who happened to be resid- 
ing with my brother at the time, taught the women 
how to prepare porridge and bread for their husbands 
and children, from the Indian corn or maize meal of 
the colony, which they mgey at a comparativel 
cheap rate ; supplying them, at the same time, wit 
various little indulgences, which could easily be spared 
from a large colonial establishment. To enable them 
to get in their crops with greater expedition, m 
brother also supplied them by turns with a ploug 
and bullock team, a ploughman and bullock-driver, 
receiving payment in labour ; a day’s ploughing being 
reckoned to so many _ labour. And when their 
crops were in, those of them who were inclined to be 
industrious obtained employment at remunerating 
wages—either on my brother’s property or on others 
in the neighbourhood. By this means, most of them 
acquired a little money for the purchase of pigs and 
poultry, and, in some instances, even of cows. 

When the settlement was thus fairly formed, and 
when various additional Highland families by other 
ships had joined it, my brother built a school for their 
children in a central locality. ‘The school'is also used 
as a temporary chapel on Sabbath, as often as the ser- 
vices of a minister can be procured to officiate, either 
in the English or Gaelic languages. It is a neat brick 
building, covered with stumps or wooden slates, with 

lass windows and a deal floor. It cost L.150, includ- 

g school apparatus—the government contributing 
the one-half of the expenditure and my brother the 
other. The schoolmaster, for whom I succeeded in 
obtaining a salary from the colonial government of 
about L.75 per annum, before I left the colony, is Mr 
John Whitelaw, of the normal seminary of Glasgow, 
formerly a student at the university of that city ; and 
in the month of December last, when I visited the 
school, the number of pupils in attendance was upwards 
of sixty. My colleague, the Rev. W. M‘Intyre of 
Sydney, has hitherto visited the district about once a- 
quarter, on which occasions he officiates both in the 
school-house and in the church at Maitland, four or 
five miles distant, in the Gaelic language ; but the 
Presbyterian minister at Maitland, the a4 Robert 
Blair, frequently officiates in the settlement in Eng- 
lish. I have brought home a requisition, howeyer, 
for a Gaelic minister for the settlement, signed by 
ninety-nine adult Highlanders, most of whom are 
residing on my brother’s property. 

A schedule drawn up by Mr Whitelaw, in Jan 
last, shows the state of the settlement at that time. 
The wheat harvest had terminated in the montlr of 
November 1838, and the maize, or Indian corn, and 
tobacco had been planted about the same time or 
shortly before, either on the stubble land from which 
the wheat had been reaped, or on other land which 
had been cleared while it was growing. In short, the 
original settlement had been completely successful, 
and a number of additional families of emigrant High- 
landers had also been permitted, at their own earnest 
request, to settle in the mean time on other small 


i 


farms in their immediate neighbourhood and in the 
same way.” 

The schedule referred to gives a minute statement 
of the condition of the twenty-three emigrants in 
January 1839. It is too formal a document for these 
light pages, but its details are most interesting. We 
tind, besides a column for the number of acres each 
man had in cultivation, such notices as the following 
after almost every one :—“ Has two cows and two 
pigs ;’ “ Has two cows, one pig, and a small stock of 
— ;” or at least “ Flas a small stock of poultry.” 

When these possessions are contrasted with the want 
of all things experienced in their native country, and 
when we consider that but a year had then elapsed 
from the commencement of the settlement, we can- 
not doubt that a few years will sce a cluster of miser- 
able Hebridean peasants transformed into a set of 
farmers equal to those in the average districts of their 
native country. 


JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


PRINCE is a factory workman at Hyde in Lancashire, 
about thirty-three years of age, the father of a family, 
and earning wages to the amount of about eighteen 
shillings a-week. From an early age he had a taste 
for poetry, and has been himself a versifier, pursuing 
his tuneful vocation amidst personal and domestic 
circumstances of the most unfavourable nature. The 
life of this poor son of the Muses has included even 
more hardship than generally belongs to the class of 
artisans with which he is connected. 

He was reared to his father’s business of a reed- 
maker for weavers, and married at the early of 
ninétecn. ‘wo or three years after, finding his in- 
come miserably insufficient for his little family, he was 
tempted to go in search of work to St Quentin in 
Picardy, but reached the Fase only to find that the 
then recent revolution of July 1530 had paralysed 
every thing. He then, with a very small remnant of 
money, proceeded by way of Paris to Mulhausen on 
the Upper Rhine, believing that he should there 
obtain good employment ; but Mulhausen proved to 
be in the same state with St Quentin. He was here 
a penniless stranger, amongst a people whose language 
he did not know, and many of whom were in the same 
distress with himself. Without the means to return, 
and in hopes of a revival of trade, he lingered at the 

lace for five months, often suffering greatly from 

unger, and indebted for any little supplies he did 
obtain chiefly to the kindness of one person. What 
follows will be allowed, we think, to be a strikin 
enough example of the hardships sometimes endure 
by ae who have to beg a brother man “ for leave 
to toil.” 

“Finding that his hopes were fruitless, and the 
desire of again seeing his wife and children becoming 
insupportable, he at length determined to undertake 
the task of walking home, through a stranger land, 
for many hundred miles, without a guide, and without 
money. Somes in the middle of a severe winter 
(January 1831), with an ill-furnished knapsack on his 
back, and ten sous in his pocket, he set off from Mul- 
hausen to return to Hyde, in Lancashire, with a heart 
light as the treasure in his exchequer. 

For a few days he nas along the beautiful and 
romantic banks of the Rhine, exploring its ruined 
castles, and visiting every scene of y ge lore that 
came in his path, exclaiming, in the words of his 
favourite poet, Goldsmith, ‘ Creation’s heir, the world, 
the world is mine !’ He journeyed through Strasburg, 
and admired its splendid cathedral ; through Nanci, 
Verdun, Rheims, Luneville, Chalons, and most of the 
principal cities, &e., that lay near his route, till he 
reached Calais once more ; obtained from the British 
consul a across the Channel, and again set his 
foot on his native soil. During this toilsome journey, 
he subsisted on the charity of the few English resi- 
dents whom he found on his way. He lay in four 
different hospitals for the night, but not once in the 
open air, as he did afterwards in his own country. 
‘The first night after his arrival, he applied for food 
and shelter at a workhouse in Kent, and was thrust 
into a miserable garret, with the roof sloping to the 
floor, where he was incarcerated along with twelve 
others—eight men and four women, chiefly Irish—the 
lame, the halt, and the blind. Some were in a high 
state of fever, and were raving for drink, which was 
denied to them; for the door was locked, and those 
outside, like the bare walls within, were deaf to their 
cries. Weary and way-worn, he lay down on the only 
vacant place amid this mass of misery—in a sleeping 
chamber for the unfortunate child of woe, the hapless 
vagrant in Christian England—at the back of an old 
woman, who appeared to be in a dying state ; but he 
could get no rest for the groans of the wretched 
around him, and the crawling vermin, which, quitting 
his companions, crept up and down his limbs, exciting 
in him the most horrid loathing. Joyfully did he 
indeed hail the first beam of morning that broke 
through the crannies of this chamber of famine and 
disease ; and when the keeper came to let him out, 
his bed-fellow was dead ! 

Released from this lazar-house, he proceeded on- 
ward, penniless and shoeless, towards Uondon, begging 
in the daytime, and lying in the open fields at night. 
When he reached London, he had been the whole day 
without food. To allay the dreadful, but to him then 
familiar, cravings of hunger, he went to Rag Fair, 


and, taking off his waistcoat, sold it for cightpence. 


With the proceeds of this sale he bought a penny 
loaf to mitigate his hunger, and four pennyworth of 
writing paper, with which he entered a tavern, and, 
calling for a pint of porter, proceeded to the writing 
of as much of | his own poetry as his paper would con- 
tain, and this amid the riot and noise of a number of 
coal-heavers and others. 

As soon as he had done his task, he went round to 
a number of booksellers, hoping to sell his manuscript 
for a shilling or two; but the hope was, alas, vain } 
‘lo these mercantile men the appearance and manners 
of the famishing bard were against him—he could 
not succeed in finding taste for his poetry, or sym- 
pathy for his 

He stayed in London during two days, wandering 
by day, foodless, through its magnificent and wealth- 
fraught streets, and pacing about, or lying on the cold 
stones in gateways, or on the bare steps of the affluent, 
by night. In despair, on the third day, he left the 
metropolis of the land of his birth, where he was a 

ter stranger, and less cared for, than in a foreign 

d, and wended his way homeward, first applying 
for relief to the overseer of ‘merry Islington, where, 
urged by the stings of famine, he was importunate 
when denied assistance, and was, therefore, for his 
temerity, thrust into the street to starve. A youthful 
and unabused constitution, however, saved him frem 
what might have followed to a less healthful frame 
and a less buoyant heart. 

At length, by untiring perseverance, he reached 
Hyde, having slept by the way in barns, vagrant 
offices, under hay-stacks, and in miserable lodging- 
houses with ballad-singers, match-sellers, and mendi- 
cants, fully realising the adage of Shakspeare, that 
‘misery makes a man acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows.’ On his route from London he ground corn 
at Birmingham, sung baliads at Leicester, lay under 
the trees in Sherwood Forest, near Nottinghaim, 
lodged in a vagrant office at Derby, made his Lirouas 
at Bakewell, in Derbyshire, in a ‘lock-up ;’ and, finally, 
reached Hyde, but found, alas! that it contained for 
him a home no longer. 

Whilst poverty had thus brought suffering upon 
him, when in quest of better means to provide for his 
family, it had also brought woe and privation u 
his wife and babes. Unable to provide for her chil- 
dren by her labour, she had been compelled to apply 
for parish aid, and was, in consequence, removed to 
the poor-house of Wigan. After a night’s rest, Prince 
hurried off to that town, and brought them back to 
Manchester, where he took a garret, without food and 
clothes, without bed and furniture, or an article of 
use of any description. Ona bundle of straw did this 
wretched family of man, and wife, and three children, 
lie for several months.” 

Ultimately he settled in the factory at Hyde, where 
he still remains. During all his hardships he has 
never ceased, at leisure hours, to indulge his taste for 
poetry. He is described as a modest and retiring 
man, of correct habits ; and to this cause probably, as 
much as to the real merits of his compositions, we 
are to attribute the subscription which has enabled 
him to give a collection of his verses to the public.’ 
Ilis volume having by accident come into our hands, 
we find it to contain much smooth and elegant 
poetry, marked generally by good feeling and a isve 
for the beauties of nature ; and we fully accord with 
his editor, who says—* Nor would a stranger to the 
man infer that his polished lines were the outpourin 
of a self-educated artisan, who had given them bi 
amid scenes of the most dire distress, or under the 
prostrating influence of fatigue, surrounded ?. the 
anti-poetical smells of oil and steam, and the rum ling 
clatter of wheels and machinery in a cotton mill.” 
If our readers should join us in admiring the follow- 
ing specimen of Prince’s book, we trust our quotin 
it will be of some service to him: it is entit 
“pistle to a Brother Poet.” 

** By some means or other I've gather'd a hint 

That you sport with the muses, and show it in print ; 

8o being a somewhat presumptuous elf, 

And touch'd with the mania of scribbling myself— 

I have ventured to write, with the hope in the end 

To make your acquaintance, and call you my friend : 

For nought yiclds me pleasure more pure than to find, 

In my rambles through life, men of merit and mind. 

That you lend me your friendship is what I request— 

Refuse it, or grant it, just as you like best ; 

But before you do either, pray, hold if you please— 

I will draw you my portrait, and set you at ease. 

I'm a very strange wight, with a very strange name, 

Unaided by fortune, unfavour'd by fame ; 

Tam homely in person and awkward in speech, 

Yet am willing to learn, though unable to teach, 

Sometimes I am sunny, and buoyant, and gay, 

As the breezes and bowers in the bright month of May ; 

Sometimes, like December, I'm rugged and rough, 

And heavy, and gloomy, and peevish enough ; 

But feelings like these are engender'd in life, 

By poverty, toil, disappointment, and strife : 

But away with reflection, and care, and the rest on't, 

I live for to-day, and I'll just make the best on't. 

I've a passion for woman, and music, and joyance, 
And from children I gain more delight than annoyance : 
As for woman herself in the season of need, 

Without her this world were a desert indeed ! 

In my evenings of leisure I fly to my books, 

With their quiet, unchanging, intelligent looks ; 
Whene'er I am with them, sweet visions come o'er me, 
And as to my choice, why I read all before me; 

Be it wisdom or wit, it can ne'er come amiss— 

I have learning from that page, and laughter from (his ; 
So between one and t’other, | manage to sweep 

O’er a great deal of surface—but never go deep. 


*1vol. 12mo. Manchester: Rogerson. 
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In man I love all that is noble and great, 
But war, and oppression, and falsehood, I hate ; 


land 

With the flame of the torch and the flash of the brand : 

I'm for measures more gentle, more certain, in sooth— 

‘The movement of morals, the triumph of truth ! 

And my hopes are, that men who are toiling and grieving, 

‘Will make this fair earth like the heaven they believe in. 
My religion is love—'tis the noblest and purest ; 

And my temple the universe—widest and surest ; 

his works, which are fair, 

ts is perpetual prayer. 


When the lark is aloft with a fetterless wing ; 


And the throstile is heard in the depth of the woods ; 
When the verdure grows bright where the rivulets run, 
And the primrose and daisy look up at the sun ; 
‘When the iris of April expands o'er the plain, 
blessing comes down in the drops of the rain ; 
, and the breezes as mild, 
and the kiss of my child. 


‘When the summer in fullness of beauty is born, 
1 love to be out with the first blush of morn ; 
And to pause in the field where the mower is blithe, 
Keeping time with a song to the sweep of his scythe. 
At meridian I love to revisit the bowers, 
"Mid the murmur of bees and the breathing of flowers ; 
And there, in some sylvan and shadowy nook, 
To lay myself down on the brink of the brook, 
‘Where the coo of the ring-dove sounds seothingly near, 
And the light laugh of childhood comes sweet to my ear. 
T love, too, at evening to rest in the dell, 
Where the tall fern is drooping above the grecn well ; 
‘When the vesper-star burns, when the zephyr- wind blows, 
When the lay of the nightingale ruffles the rose ; 

silence is round me, below and above, 

y heart is embued with the spirit of love ; 
the things that I gaze on grow fairer, and seein 
the famcy-wrought shapes of some young poet's dreain. 
calm reign of autumn I'm happy to roam, 
the peasant exults in a full harvest-home ; 
he boughs of the orchard with fruitage 


if 
HE 


e lark quits the sky, and the linnet the spray, 
all things are clad in the garb of decay. 


E 


Hii 
4 5 


the 
icy embrace of mysterious frost ; 
the hunter is out on the shelteriess moor, 


robin looks in at the "s door ; 
the spirit of nature hath folded his wings, 
nourish the sceds of all glorious things ; 

the herb, and the leaf, and the fruit, and the flower, 
Shall awake in the fullness of beauty and power. 


There's a harvest of knowledge in all that I see, 
For a stone or a leaf is a treasure to me ; 


of song can reveal. 


Did God set his fountains of light in the skics, 

man should look up with the tears in his eyes? 
God make this earth so abundant and fair, 
sheuld look down with a groan of despair ? 
fill the world with harmonious life, 
should go forth with destruction and strife ? 
seatter freedom o'er mountain and wave, 
should exist as a tyrant and slave ’ 

with so hopeless, so joyless a creed, 

seul that believes it is darken’d indeed. 


Thus, I've told you, without an intent to deceive, 
things that I love, and the things I believe ; 

T've gloss'd o’er my failings, you need not abhor me — 

‘What I've now left untold other tongues may tell for me ; 

Jam Hike a plain dinner served wp in the rough, 

And without any details you'll have quantum suff.” 


we 


MR KNIGHT'S “ LONDON.” 
*Lonpon” is a beautiful and most interesting publi- 
cation.” It presents the to phy and am of 
the metropolis in a style ing much of that of 
the Sketch-Book of 


‘We have, for exam on 
the Parks, the Tabard in Southwark, Lambeth 
lace, &e. ; others in whieh ancient customs and 


usages are arti described, and of which 
py mae obtained from such titles as “ Clean 
r Honour’s Shoes,” “Street Noises,” “the Old 
ring-time in London,” and so forth. The wood- 


vings introduced are partly of fanciful subj 
tations 


the tops of t uses, to them » 
from falling into the river. “Nothing but use could 

reserve the repose of the inmates, who soon grew 
to the of filling waters, the climeurs of 
watermen, or the t shrieks of drowning 
wretches.’ ‘The houses, he states, overhung the bridge 
on both sides in a most terrific manner—in most 
places hiding the arches, so that nothing was to be 
seen but the rude piers. At the widest parts, the 
street was no more than twenty feet broad, and in 
some places it was narrowed to twelve; so we may 
conceive what a scene of confusion and pass 
it must have been, without _ footways, and with a 
torrent of carts, coaches, other vehicles, con- 
stantly pouring along in both directions—unless when 
matters were made still worse by two crossing 

more highly loaded than 
tween the projecting first floors, to the stoppage 
of the whole accumulating mass of traffic 
of each, and the entire blocking up of the . 
The common, and the only tolerably safe, plan for the 
pedestrian adventurer who sought to make his way 
along through the tumult, was to get into the wake 
of some carriage, and keep close to it, at whatever rate 
it might be going, till he was fairly across the bridge, 
or had feed. er his point of destination. But t 
principal customers of the shopkeepers on the bridge 
came in carriages. ‘Most of the houses,’ Pennant 
informs us, ‘were tenanted by pin or needle makers, 
and economical ladies were wont to drive from the St 
James’s end of the town to make cheap purchases.’ 
In the sixteenth eng: this street ranked with 
St Paul’s Churchyard, Paternoster Row, and Little 
Britain, as one of the principal literary emporia of the 
city. The Three Bibles, the Angel, and Looki 
Glass, are some of the signs of publishers establi 
on the bridge, which are mentioned on the — 
of works of that time [1633]. ‘The Three Bibles, 
deed, is traced as a bookseller’s shop down to the 


against St Magnus Church, to twenty years later. 
Another bookseller’s sign, of the early Fa of the 
eighteenth century, was the Black Boy. Here, at the 
Golden Globe, under the Piazzas, was established, till 
t tor 's Typogra 
Antiquities, as a map and print seller: one of his 


stationer, at the 
stationer, at the Anchor and Crown, who, among other 
things, sold ‘ variety of paper-hangin for rooms 3 of 
Wi Osborne, leatherseller, at the Roebuck ; of 
William Watkins, breeches-maker, leatherseller, and 
lover, at the sign of the Breeches and Glove, facin 
‘ooley Street ; of Churcher and Christie, leathersel- 
lers and breeches-makers, at the Lamb and Breeches ; 
of John Allan, at the of Hair, who sold ‘all sorts 


Lion. In those days, it is to be remembered, such 
insignia were no mere fi of speech, as. have 
now for the most : a shopk 8 sign 
was then one of the most substantial and ponderous 
of realities, projecting from or swinging over his door ; 
and all these Sugar-Loaves, An: Bears, 
Black Boys, Bibles, and Breeches, "gn Spagna 

Bridge, especially when was at all high, 
and must have added not a little to both the noise 
and the terrors of the thoro: 


It is added, that what had once been a chapel u 
one of the 1737 by 
, who being, at the age 


* | roaring lullaby of the river he had always been used 


to hear.” On towers at the ends of the bridge, the 
heads of traitors used to be exhibited in great num- 
bers on pikes, the first on record being that of the 
celebrated Sir William Wallace. 

“Street Noises” isa 
of many of those “ries” which used to make London 
The following is 


remarkable. He tells a tale of a city with few fires ; 
for who could now imagine a man earning a living 


with his flattering solicitation of ‘ Pretty pretty 
women?’ There is a 's shop at every turn ; 
and who therefore him who salutes us with 
‘ Lily-white vinegar? The history of cries is a his- 
tory of social changes. The working trades, as well as 
the venders of things that can be bought in every 


usual, being caught | and 


in the rear | i 


ble and Star; of James Brooke, | i 


but who vociferates ‘ Any work for John Cooper? 
‘ A brass pot or an iron pot to mend ? What should 
we think of our prison discipline now-a-days, if the 
voice.of lamentation was heard in ‘Some 
soners ; for the 


on tiie time of ‘ Flot 


potatoes steaming in a shining appa 


charge for a cup of coffee and a slice of bread and 
butter is as low as a penny ; where a good breakfast 
may be had for threepence ; where no intoxicating 
liquors are sold ; and where the newspapers and the 
best periodical works may be regularly found. In one 
of the of these establishmen pos 
is three nee for a cup of , and twopence 
The article on the Parks partakes of the 

character of the subject. After tracing the hi 

St James’s Park till about the time of the Resto’ 

when it became an ornamented piece of 


. | for the use of the public, the author 


with 
the following pleasant gossip :-—“ Charles [II.], — 


with his dogs 
and his dueks in St J s (which I 
do), made the common people adore 


was sorely com- 
plained of by his not 
their debauches so lightly. complai 
the king walked so it was a trouble to keep up 
with him. His brother James seems to have in- 
dulged more in the human propensity to load care on 
his shoulders—to attempt to do something, instead of 
letting things take their own wey, like his brother. 
We know from Pepys that the e 


that he lost his crown 
and altering the institutions of his kingdom. @ 
never meet idling in the park like Charles ; he is 
always doing something. We have already seen him 
returning from hunting (contrasting with his lo 
ing brother, like Hogarth's 
prints), and heard ’s allusion to his indefa- 
tigable pursuit of the chase. Pepys often encounters 
him in the but always actively e: 
a 2.—To St James’s , where I saw the Duke 
York playing at -mall, the first time that ever 


duke, and followed him into the park, where, | 
which I did not like, but he slides very well” 
at entry just quoted skating was a 
novelty in En A little i 
Pepys—* 1662. Dec. 1.— * * Over the where I 
sliding with their its, W art.” 
Evelyn was also present, for we find in hi «Diary? 
—‘ 1662. Dec. 1.—Having seen the strange and won- 
derful dexterity of the sliders on the new canal in St 
James’s Park, performed before their majesties by 
divers gentlemen and others with scheets, after the 
manner of the Hollanders, with what a swiftness they 
how suddenly they stop in full eareer upon the 
ice, went home.’ It is probable that some of the 
exiled cavaliers pry > uired the art, seeking to while 
away the tedium of a Dutch winter, and that but for 
the temporary overthrow of the monarchy, we never 
should have had skating in England.” 


There is a learned, but by no meansflull, paper on: 
| the London of Roman we are 
rem continued as leng in Britain as our history 
We find that a. 
vast quantity of Roman remains—vases, images, orna- 


ments, 
various parts of London, generaly far below the pre 
sent surface. We are that “ the general level of 


T'm a pleader for freedom in every form ; | eee 
For my country | feel patriotic and warm, 
Lord’s sake pity the poor?” John Howard put down 
this ery. The chiropedist has now his half-guinea fee ; 
| in the old days he stood at corners, with knife and 
scissors in hand, crying, ‘Corns to pick.” ‘lhere are 
some occupations of the streets, however, which remain 
a, same, though the form be somewhat 
varied. sellers of food are of course amongst 
‘ I awake to new life with the coming of spring, | these. * Hot peascods,’ and ‘hot sheep’s-feet,’ are not 
| invite us to taste of stewed pears and baked apples. 
| But we have still apples hissing over a charcoal fire ; 
| savoury salt butter to put between the ‘ fruit’ when it 
js cut ; and greasy sausages, redolent of onions and 
marjoram ; and crisp brown flounders ; and the mut- 
ton pie-man, with his ‘toss fora penny.’ Rice milk, 
‘ furmety, barley broth, and saloop, are no longer in 
request. The greatest improvement of London in our 
own —— been the establishment of coffee-shops, 
where the artisan may take his breakfast with com- 
fort, and even with luxury. It was given in evidence 
before the committee on imports last year, that there 
are now about 1800 coffee-shops in London, where the 
yea! iz and the Lookimg Uilass, Which Was OVer | 
sort of perpetual motion, spent much of his leisure— 
it is, of his whole time—there. Cibber tells 
ben the sun riseth red o'er the crest of the hill, 
And the trees of the woodland are hoary and stil! ; 
lost shop-bills, which has been preserved, with the date o 
1749, announcing, along with ‘ neatly to be that this 
framed and glazed for exportation,’ ‘ Rooms stair- ucks once stood peculators of 
‘vases fitted up in the modern or Indian taste.’ Other Mews in good stead. An inquiry having been insti- 
London Bridge shop-bills are those of John Benskin, | tuted into the causes of the enormous waste of corn 
the stables, the whole laid on 
the shoulders of the king—he took it for his water- 
There's the magic of music in every sound, | 
And the aspect of beauty encircles me round ; | 
While the fast-gushing joy that I fancy and fecl, 
Is more than the language 
of hair, curled or uncuriled, 8, roses, cauls, mbbons, 
goods made use by peruke-makers, at the lowest | even a talent for business, and we know from histo 
prices.” From some tradesmen’s brass and copper 
tokens, we learn that other signs on the bridge were 
the Lion, the Sugar-Loaf, the Bear, and the White 
| 
| 
markable object or place, all its associations, 
‘thet being of seventy-one, ordered to go to Chislehurst for change 
- sprig y Jnanner | of air, “ could not sleep in the country for want of the 
which befits the levity of the present public taste 
| 
| 
ects, 
q present. and forgotten, the small-coalman was one of the most | 
we find some curi- 
houses which existed 
ni the last century that ancient 
piles singularsite fr dwellings and ax confined and | ‘ie ery 
ye that of “Wood to cleave.’ In a capital fall of haber 
. thes there was casiionrie the we “Pp dashers, what chance would an aged man now hav 
nant has described, from his own recollection, the 
singular features of the old street suspended bet ween 
sky and water. “I well remember, he says, ‘ the street 
- London Bridge, narrow, darksome, and dangerous 
cen, gers, from the multitude of carriages. Fre- Roman London ranges from above fifteen to seventeen 
* Charles Knight and Co., London. This work is published rt, fom OUF thorougmiares. | feet under the present surface—that is to say, what 
weekly. numbers, each containing from sinter t= thirty-two ‘Old chairs to mend’ still salutes us in some retired was then the surface of the ground is sunk to that 
Foyal octavo pages. suburb ; and we still see the knife-grinder’s wheel ; | depth below the existing pavement. Similar ancient 
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surfaces are found below the present levels of other 
old towns: we rémember one being found in Edin- 
bargh, twelve feet underneath causeway 
of the Cowgate. The cause is not adverted to, 
though it is sufficiently obvious to any one acquainted 
with the state of ancient cities. In former times there 
‘was no pavement, and filth and rubbish were allowed 
to accumulate. Fresh matter, constantly laid down, 
was instantly trodden into a new hard surface. Build- 
ings, on being renewed, were accommodated to the 
raised surface ; and thus, in the course of time, ground 
floors came to be where the house tops had formerly 


been. 

‘The shoe-blacks, so often alluded to in the novels of 
Fielding, and other popular writings of the past cen- 
tury, have, for the last twenty years, been an extinct 
generation. “ In one of the many courts on the north 
side of Fleet Street might be seen, somewhere about 
the year 1820, the last of the shoe-blacks. One would 
think that he deemed himself dedicated to 


nestled around him when he was idle, or assisted in 


taking off the ro of the dirt when he had more 
than one client. watched, with a melan eye, 
the gradual improvement of the streets—for, during 


some twenty or thirty years, he had beheld all the 
world combining to ruin him. He saw the foot-pave- 
ments widening ; the large flag-stones carefully laid 
down ; the loose and b piece, which discharged 
a slushy shower on the unwary foot, instantly re- 
moved : he saw the kennels diligently cleansed, and 
the drains widened : he saw experiment upon experi- 
ment made in the repair of the —- wa ‘and the 
holes, which were to him as the ‘old familiar faces’ 


good man 
and ara, carefully to turn back his brown 
iters, and askel him how trade went with him, and 
k his head when he learned that it was very bad, 
and they both agreed that new-fangled ways were the 
ruin of the country ; that was a joyful occasion to him, 
for he felt that he was not quite deserted. He did not 
continue long to struggle with the capricious world. 
‘One morn we miss’d him on th’ accustom'd stand.’ 
He retired into the workhouse ; and his boys, having 
a keener eye than their father to the wants of the 
community, tock up the trade which he most hated, 
and applied themselves to the diligent removal of the 
mud in an of its accumulation—they 
— in of cleaning shoes.” 
state of kee heen made the shoe-black’s 
trade so necessary in London, is thus described —* The 
middle of a paved street was generally occupied with 
the channel ; and the sides of the carriage-way were 
full of absolute holes, where the ricketty coach was 
often stuck as in a quagmire. Some of the leading 
streets, even to the time of George I1., were almost 
as impassable as the avenues of a new American town. 
The only road to the houses of Parliament before 1750 
was through King Street and Union Street, ‘ which 
were in so miserable a state, that faggots were thrown 
into the ruts on the days on which the king went to 
Parliament, to render t! of the state-coach 
more easy. The present Saint Margaret’s Street was 
formed out of a thoroughfare known as Saint Mar- 
garet’s Lane, which was so narrow that ‘ pales were 
obliged to be placed, four feet high, between the foot- 
path and coach-road, to preserve the passengers from 
injury, and from being covered with the mud which 
was splashed on all sides in abundance. The 
here preserved the passengers more effectually than 
the posts of other thoroughfares. ‘These posts, in 
the — avenues, constituted the only distinction 
between the foot-way and carriage-way ; for the space 
within the posts was as uneven as the space without. 
This inner space was sometimes so narrow, that only 
one person could pass at a time; and hence those 
contests for the wall that filled the streets with the 
vociferations of anger and the din of assaulting sticks, 
and sometimes the clash of naked steel. Dr Soa 
_ describes how those quarrels were common when he 
first came to London, and how at length things were 
better ordered. But the change must in great part be 
imputed te the gradual improvement of the streets. In 
Gay’s time there was no safety but within the posts. 


crazy signs swinging over his head, Gulliv 
describes the Red Lion ne = 


of Brentford. The spouts of 
every house were streaming at his feet, or drenching 


‘ 


his laced hat and his powdered wig with unpitying 
torrents. At every step some bulk or shop-projection 
narrowed the narrow road, and drove him against the 
coach-wheels. The chairmen, if there was room to 
pass, occupied all the space between the wall and the 

The ‘hooded maid’ came sometimes gingerly 


* Ever be watchful to maintain the wall.” 
The dignity of the wall, and its inconveniences, were 
as old as the time of James and Charles. Donne, in 
his first satire, describes the difficulties of one who 
took the = 

*« Now we are in the street ; he first of all, 

Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall, 

And so, imprison’d and hemm'd in by me, 

Sells for a little state his liberty.’ 

The streets, in the old times, often presented 
obstructions to the pedestrian which appear to us like 
the wonders of some unknown region.” Amongst 
these were the mobs surrounding executions and pil- 
loryings. “ Another mob was often to be encountered. 
Rushing along Cheapside, or Covent Garden, or by 
the Maypole in the Strand, came the foot-ball players. 
It is scarcely conceivable, when London, had settled 
into civilisation, little more than a century ago—when 
we had our famed Augustan age of Addisons and 
Popes—when laced coats, and regen and silver 
buckles, ventured into the streets, the beau pri 
himself on 


* The nice conduct of a clouded cane’— 
that the great hfares through which men now 
move, ‘intent on high designs,’ should be a field for 
foot-ball : 
‘ The ’prentice quits his shop to join the crew ; 
Increasing crowds the flying game pursue.” 
This is no poetical fiction. It was the same imme- 
diately after the Restoration. D’Avenant’s French- 
man thus complains of the streets of London :—‘I 
would now make a safe retreat, but that methinks I 
am stopped by one of your heroic games called foot- 
ball, which I conceive (under your favour) not bone 
conveniently civil in the streets, especially in suc 
irregular and narrow roads as Crooked-Lane. Yet it 
argues your courage, much like your military pastime 
of throwing at cocks. But your mettle would be more 
magnified (since you have long allowed those two 
valiant exercises in the streets) to draw your archers 
from Finsbury, and, during high market, let them 
shoot at butts in Cheapside.’” 

Our extracts having now rather exceeded our space, 
we take leave of Mr Knight’s work, with those good 
wishes for its success which we conceive its merits 
and its cheapness so eminently to deserve. 


THE FIRST TRIP TO MILL. 


Tue following graphic sketch of a scene of privation 
on the western prairies during winter, is given by a 
correspondent of an able newspaper, “ The Cultivator,” 
published at Albany, in the United States :-— 

“TI told you of the first night on the prairie, but I 
have not yet told you of many other nights and sunny 
days that I have spent here. ‘The month of November 
around the head of Lake Michigan is usually a mild, 
pleasant month. Such was the month that followed 
our first night on the prairie. This was indeed pro- 
pitious to the newly arrived emigrants, for there was 
much to do to prepare for the expected rigours of an 
northern winter. 

ere was neither hay nor grain within many a 
long mile for man or beast ; and to one premmotiney: to 
look upon the gloomy side of things, the prospect of 
making a new settlement under such circumstances 
wea hove looked gloomy enough. But an emigrant 
to the West should not be one of that cast of temper. 
He should be able to look beyond the many discourag- 
ing circumstances attending the beginning of his new 
mode of life, to the bright prospect of the future. 
I experienced but one — moment of gloom 
during the first winter. The first month been 
spent in the numerous duties of preparation for win- 
ter, and the beautiful sunny days of November had 

iven place to cold and snowy December, when it 
Coonant apparent that our little magazine of provi- 
sions must be replenished, and that right speedily. 
And ‘ delays are dangerous,’ yet, expecting 
better weather, delay was made until we found that 
the stock on hand was barely sufficient to supply the 
ur- 

and 


eve 
weather again became mild oak shaman 
iri right as the winter sun- 
ine, while we listened to the cheerful notes of the 
ing teamster’s joyous morning song, as it floated 
away the breeze that swept unobstructed over 
miles. of prairie, now blackened by the annual fires to 

a sombre hue and cheerless winter aspect. 

Never were such appetites seen before as those 
which daily diminished the fast failing stock fare 
visions of our little in the wilderness. 
them I kept a cheerful face, but oh! how my heart 


sunk within me on the evening of the fifth da 
expectation discovering the expected team. 
this by the ar- 
rival of some hungry wanderers, to whom hospitality 
sixth day i within a 
dozen miles came to borrow a little meal. He looked 
upon the bottom of the empty barrel, and turned 
homeward with his empty bag. The knife had scraped 
the last bone for breakfast, and the next resource was 


The | a small bag of wheat bran, which made very palatable 


batter (not — cakes, though they would have 
been better, but that the lard was gone, and butter 
was, in those days, among the unknown things. Bran 
cakes and cranberries, sweetened with honey, then 
were sweet diet. Although the owner of a gun that 
rarely failed to perform good service, it seemed that 
every living thing in the shape of e had taken to 
winter quarters. It is true that | suffered a degree 
of nervousness that might have rendered my hand 
too unsteady to endanger the life of game if it had 
come in the way; not that I heard one word of re- 

ining or fear, nor that there was any immediate 
ame of actual starvation, yet the thought that I 
had brought a wife and c into a wilderness to 
suffer, through fear of want, was any thing but plea- 
sant. 

On the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
anxious and watchful eyes scanned the prairie 
day, and tended beacon fires by night—this precaution 
being necessary, as there was nothing to guide the ex- 

teamster home, should he undertake the peri- 
us passage of the prairie just at night-fall. It was 
about midnight of ninth day, and I had tired of 
watching, and had lain down, but not to . The 
question of ‘what is to be done! was worki h 4 
some horrid visions before me, when my ear, whi 
had grown remarkably —< of late, caught a faint 
80) like steps upon the frozen ground. Sentinel 
upon his post never started quicker than I. The 
sounds grew more and more perceptible, but there 
mae g like the rumbling of wheels. For the 
first time, then, did the deep-seated anxiety of the 
good wife and mother show itself. Tope was fast 
sinking, when the well-known voice of the ever cheer- 
ful teamster was borne along the midnight air. How 
little do we know how to ry: trifies, until 
ey in trying situations ! hat joyful sounds ! 
ut the joy was soon damped, as it became manifest 
that he drove a team without a waggon. ‘ Where is 
the waggon? was the first question. ‘Fast in the 
river, a few miles back on the prairie.’ ‘Do you 
know we have nothing in the house for your supper?” 
‘I expected so, and so 1 brought along a bagful ; 
here is both flour and meat, 

Reader, can you imagine yourself for one moment 
in my situation! Can es believe that the happiness 
of that moment was sufficient to pay for many weary 
watchful days of anxiety? No, you cannot realise 
that, until experience teaches you. Happiness is only 
realised by contrast with misery. And it is because 
the emigrant’s life is full of such exciting seenes, and 
because the days of pleasure are long remembered, 
when those of pain are soon forgotten, that thousands 
are induced to add to that irre- 
sistible wave of western emigration is rolling on- 
ward to the Pacifie Ocean, 


cabin 
logs, we icture to themselves a scene in the first 
no 


prairie ; and those who have never seen such a scene 
of real comfort, must imagine as best they 
picture which was realised in that cabin on the night 
of the return from ‘ the first trip to mill” 

Such seenes of excitement, of pain and pleasure, 
often oceur to the western emigrant.” 


PICTURE OF A SAVAGE. 

I observed a native on the epposite bank, and without 
being seen by him. I stood awhile to wateh the habits 
seize, his teeth to eat, any living thing; hi i 
and soundless as that of a shadow, gave no intimation of 
his approach ; his walk suggested the idea of the prowl- 


in; a beast of prey; every little track or im 
left on the earth by the lower animals caught his keen 
eye, but the trees overhead 


chiefly engaged his attention. 
Deep in the hollow heart of some of the upper branches 
was still hidden, as it seemed, the oppossum on which 
he was to dine. The wind blew cold and keenly throagh 
the lofty trees on. the river wi 
Had I been unarmed, I 

m 

was on horseback, with in my and the 


broad river was flowi een us. I 


for about a minute, and then retired, with that easy 
bounding kind of step which may be termed a 
Sib unrestrained i 


iting an 


walk, ex 
apparently 


| | 
along, with pattens and umbrella (then exclusively 
used = and of courtesy he must yield the 
wall. small-coalman, and the sweep, and the 
barber, took the wall, in assertion of their clothes- | ; 
soiling prerogative ; and the oo him, or was 
himself thrust, ‘to the muddy kennel’s side.’ 
| great rule for the pedestrian was— 7 
fession by nature, for he was a negro. At the earliest - 
dawn he crept forth from his neighbouring lodging, 
and planted his tripod on the quiet pavement, w 
he patiently stood till noon was past. He was a short, 
large-headed son of Africa, subject, as it would appear, : 
to considerable variations of spirits, pe | be- 
tween depression and excitement, as the gains of the 
day presented to him the chanee of having a few 
pence to recreate himself, beyond what he should 
carry home to his wife and children. For he had a | gq 
wife and children, this last representative of a falling | 
trade ; and two or three little woolly-headed décrotteurs | 
| 
which he loved, filled up with a haste that appeared 
quite unnecessary, if not insulting. One solitary 
country shopkeeper, who had come to London once : 
a-year during a long life, clung to our sable friend, _ 
for he was the only one of the fraternity that he 2 
could find remaining, ia his walk foom Charing Cress | 
to Cheapside. The summer’s morning when that | : 
The happiness of the teamster, too, was such as he 
will never forget ; for he had endured a night of great 
peril. When the ice gave way under the waggon, it 
became necessary for him to ~ me into the water to . 
extricate the team ; and when he reached the a ; 
eabin, his outer garments were frozen stiff, aud 
short time he would have become an inmoveable mass 
of ice, and perhaps have sunk to his final rest upon g 
the bleak prairie. 
| 
4 
| | 
| 
| again while there was yet a httle lett. > @ trusty 
| Inessenger was dispatched, with due though little 
| 
* Though expedition bids, yet never stray : 
Wheels clash with whecls, and bar the narvow | Foma high bank, and 1 venture turt his medita- 
In wet and gusty weather the unhappy walker } i tions with a halloo. He then stood still, looked at me 
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bounding lightly at sucha , that, with the additional 
aid of the a stick), the native 
can throw his spear with sufficient force and velocity to 
kill the emu or kangaroo, even when at its speed.— Mujor 
Mitchell's Third Expedition into the Interior of Eastern 
Australia. 


CHANGE OF TIMES.—RAILWAYS. 
[From the Liverpool Mercury.} 

Once on a time there was a certain ancient vender 
of fish who was in the habit of tramping from place to 
place, carrying his merchandise on an ass with a couple 
of panniers, into one of which the old codger used to 

his fish, while in the other, by way of counterpoise, 

would stow an equal weight of stones. One day, a 
neighbour, who had some brains in his head, remon- 
strated with our itinerant hawker of marine merchan- 
dise on the absurdity of his conduct, and endeavoured 
to prove to him that it would be much better to put fish 
into both panniers and dispense with the stones alto- 
gether, as his ass would then be able to carry twice the 
\ gg bol fish, or the same quantity with twice the 
ease. The fishmonger, who was a great stickler for 

old customs, and had a profound veneration for 
wisdom of our ancestors, either could not or would 
not comprehend the logic of his reforming neighbour, 
and told him that his plan might do for any thing he 
knew, but that his father and grandfather used to carry 
fish in one pannier and stones in the other, and he was 
determined to do the same as long as he lived, for he 
hated all new-fangled notions. 

We have often been reminded of this story, on wit- 
nessing the dogged obstinacy and infatuation with which 
people are apt to cling to old and absurd , and 
to resist the adoption of simpler and more effectual 
methods of accomplishing their purpose. The effect of 
iron rails, or of stone ways, in reducing the friction of 
earriage-wheels, has been known for half a century, 
probably much longer; and yet, even on long lines of 
road, where there is a dead level, carriages continue to 
“drag their slow length along,” at the rate of five or 
six miles an hour, when, by the simple application of 
rails, they might with equal ease double the with 


four times the load. 

Since the vast ore > of rails has been proved 
so triumphantly on that admirable line of road between 
Liverpool and chester, one would have thought that 
Tails would long since have been laid down on common 
roads, wherever the line was adapted for the purpose ; 
and yet we are not aware that there is a single turnpike, 
or other road, on which the experiment has been made. 
Cgn it be possible that at this time of.day men who have 
an interest in turnpike roads are ignorant of the won- 
derfal advantage in power eh co which a horse 
derives from travelling over a where iron or stone 
tracks are laid down? 

In the Library of Useful Knowledge there is a sepa- 
rate treatise on the subject of the horse, in which it is 
stated that, on a railway, the animal will draw a load 
ten times heavier than what he can move ona common 
road; and in the Sporting Anecdotes an inst of the 
power of draught on the rail is recorded, which is so 
remarkable that we shall here transcribe it entire. 

“ An unparalleled instance of the power of a horse, 
when assisted by art, was shown near Croydon. The 
Surrey iron railway bein pleted and opened for 
the carriage of goods all the way from Wandsworth to 
Mertsham, a bet was made between two gentlemen, 
that a common horse could draw thirty-six tons for six 
miles along the road, and that he should draw his weight 
from a dead pull, as well as turn it round the oceasional 
windings of the road. A number of gentlemen as- 
sembled near Mertsham to see this extraordinary 


by the impetus of the descent that the power was ac- 

rom & ving gained 
his wager, Banks, the i 


gentleman who laid the bet, 
the 


strange, that in 
and 


uever succeed, as they 


with the most imminent peril to passen and to the 
public. We have often avowed this cpinien, and we 
have seen no reason to change it. 

Such carriages would require the most unremitting 
care and attention on the part of the director, as the 
most momentary neglect on his part might prove fatal, 
as the carriage, if moving at a considerable rate, would 
be off the road in the twinkling of an eye. Locomotive 
carriages on railways are admirable contrivances, but 
without rails they would, in our opinion, be attended 
with the most disastrous and fatal consequences ; and 
truly sorry are we that we can arrive at no other con- 
clusion, as we should be delighted with the substitution 
of steam and iron for the muscle and sinews of that 
noble and much-abused animal—the horse. 


THE ECONOMY OF MARINE LIFE. 
[From Mudie’s Island Tours.]} 


It is a fact, palpable to any one’s observation, that 
all the coasts of the land, composed of mineral sub- 
stances, or of dead shells, or other animal productions, 
or vegetable ones in which life is extinct, are habitually 
wetted by the ocean waters, to the full extent that 
these waters act upon them. It is also a fact, well 
known to those acquainted with the economy of nature, 
but not so palpable to common observation in those 
who do not attend to the principles of things, that no 
living production of the sea or any other water, is wetted 
by that water while it remains in the living state. This 
is known to be the case ip all waters, however soft and 
limpid they may be, or however mixed with saline and 
other active substances ; and it is also known that the 
more such substances exist in the composition of any 
water, whether of the sea or of any other collection, 
the more completely are the living inhabitants of that 
water, animal or vegetable, p inst its action 
upon the surface of their bodies. ‘The substance which 
nature employs for this purpose is a mucous or slimy 
matter, of some description or other, in which the sur- 
face of the living being is habitually bathed, and by 
which it is completely protected from that macerating 
and decomposing influence, which the water, whether 
salt or oe ger otherwise exert upon it, and in so 
far operate its destruction ; in the same manner as 
water very speedily decomposes the number of 
organised substances after they are 

‘The most remarkable and important relation between 
the waters of the sea and the dead and living inhabi- 
tants of that element, is not, however, the circumstance 
of the living productions and inhabitants elaborating a 
mucous or slimy production, by which the wetting is 
prevented, and which applies not only to the aquatic 
plants and animals covered with soft skins, but even to 
the most compact of the porcelain shells, which, when 
living, are invested with a kind of membrane, often of 
extreme tenuity, which the same quality. 
The curious part of the matter is, the difference of 
their relation in the sea to a substance which can be 
wetted by its waters and to one which cannot be so 
wetted. The wettable substance finds its way to the 
wettable shore by an obscure but by a very certain and 
constant kind of attraction ; and the substance which 
the water of the sea cannot wet has no such tend 
to come on shore, but remains to perform its functions 
in the water. No matter whether it is marine plant, 
marine animal of any kind whatsoever, or aquatic bird 
which frequents the waters without habitually living in 
their volume : for if the plant or the animal is fitted by 
nature for living in the sea, there is no surface-action 
of the sea upon it as long as it isin the living state ; and 
it consequently has no tendency whatever toward the 
shore. But when either plant or animal dies, and ceases 
to perform its functions, including the production of the 
water-repelling mucous among the rest, it is immedi- 
ately subj to the economy of the waters, just as if 
it were a dead thing ; and then the action of the sea 
casts it on the shore, as having no longer connexion 
with the and economy of living nature there. 
This is the cause of the vast accumulations of shells 
with which we meet on various shores, and on some of 
the shores of the Channel Islands among the rest ; and 
it is also the reason why that sea-weed, which is so 
valuable to the Channel Islanders, comes ashore in 
considerable quantities, after those violent disturbances 
of the ocean waters which have torn it from its natural 
situation as a living vegetable, and transferred it over 
to those dead products which the sea invariably casts 
upon the strand, as being no longer useful in its very 
varied economy. 


THE WORLD'S ESTIMATION OF A WORTHY MAN. 

He had never committed any excess—never gambled 
or incurred debt—or fallen into other errors most 
common with his sex. He was a good husband—a 
careful father—an agreeable neighbour—rather chari- 
table than otherwise to the . He was honest and 
methodical in his dealings, and had been known to 
behave handsomely in different relations of life. Mr 
Robert Beaufort always meant to do what was right— 
in the eyes of the world, He had no other rule of action 
but that which the world supplied: his religion was 
decorum—his sense of honour was regard to opinion. 
His heart was a dial to which the world was a sun: 
Oe fell on it, it answered 
every purpose a heart could answer; but when 


that eye was invisible, the dial was mute—a of 
brass, and nothing more —Bulwer 


SLAVERY OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

Under the Anglo-Saxons, parents Are known to have 
exposed their children for sale in the market-place, like 
cattle ; and an old historian accuses the Anglo-Saxon 
nobility of selling their female servants as slaves to 
foreigners ; thus proving the practice of slavery in Eng- 
land many centuries since. 

All landed estates among the Anglo-Saxons were 
cultivated by great numbers of slaves, who were not so 
much the property of the master, as, so to speak, that 
of thé soil—the two being bought and sold together. 
There are some instances of freemen selling themselves 
for slaves; and, on the occasion of a famine in England, 
many persons, having no means of subsistence, sold 
themselves into slavery. Theft was in some cases 
punished with loss of liberty; but the great supply of 
slaves arose from the captures of prisoners of war. A 
father had the power of selling his son into slavery for 
seven years, but for no longer. There were not only 
slaves who tilled the land, but those who took charge 
of the household affairs of their lord. Nevertheless, 
all slaves were allowed to redeem themselves, on pay- 
ment of a sum of money; after which each enjoyed all 
the privileges of a freeman. Guthred, for example, 
rose from a slave to fill the throne of Northumberland. 

‘The lords possessed extraordinary power over their 
vassals ; for Aubrey tells us, that at Tarmarton, in 
Gloucestershire, anciently the seat of the Rivers family, 
is a dungeon, fourteen feet deep: about four feet high 
are iron rings, fastened to the wall, which were probably 
to tie offending vassals to, as all lords of manors had 
this power over their vassals, and had all of them, no 
doubt, such places for their punishment. Aubrey adds, 
“ It is well known that all castles had dungeons ; and so, 
I believe, had monasteries, for they often within 
themselves power of life and death.” In latter times, 
even the porter’s lodge had a dungeon, and was a — 
of smaller punishment for the servants and depen 
of the great. 

What is called in history the feudal system, which 
was at its greatest height under William the Conqueror, 
was throughout a scheme of slavery. It was, indeed, 
a system of government and landed property, under 
which tenants, or vassals, as they were called, held land 
upon condition of certain services to the lords, or fol- 
lowers of the Norman Conqueror, among whom he par- 
celled out the whole of Britain. The land so held was 
called a fee, feud, or fief; hence the conditions were 
named the feudal system. The occupiers were tenants 
of the land, and vassals of the lord. But the vassal 
could not alienate or dispose of such possessions, with- 
out the consent of the lord, upon the performance of 
certain oppressive duties.—Domestic Life in England. 


A FRENCHMAN’S OPINION OF ENGLAND. 

I will not deny that this England is a great 
nation. Her face is towards Euro; wards Dunkirk 
and Antwerp. All other countries—Russia, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, and France—have their capitals in the 
west, towards the setting sun. England alone, the great 
European ship, her sails bellying to the wind, has her 
bow towards the east, as if to brave the whole world; 
unum omnia contra. This extreme land of the old world 
is the heroic land—the eternal asylum of bandits, of 
men of energy. All those who have ever fled servitude 
—Druids persecuted by Rome, Gallo-Romans expelled 
by barbarians, Saxons proseribed by Charlemagne, 
lounging Danes, greedy Normans, Flemish industry 
oppressed, vanquished Calvinism, have all crossed the 
sea and found refuge and a country in the great island ; 
Beata petamus arva, divites et insulas. Thus England 
has fattened on calamities, has grown great out of 
ruins.— Michelet’s History of France. 

INSTINCT OF PLANTS. 

A rather remarkable instance of the instinct of plants 
in searching out food and support for themselves, is just 
now to be seen in the Woods of Comrie. An oak tree 
high perched upon the point of a comparatively bare 
rock in the face of Dunmore Hill, finding its home-sup- 

lies of soil and hold rather stinted, and olserving (one 
is almost inclined to think) a more fertile spot below, 
has sent off a foraging party in the shape of a large 
“ root trunk,” for several yards directly down the pre- 
cipice on which it stands. This root-branch, after 
reaching a projecting point of the rock, bends horizon- 
tally faves, cleaving firmly to the rock in all its course, 
till it reaches another face, down which it again descends, 
until it eventually seizes, in its many-fingered grasp, the 
object it travelled far in search of.—Stirling Advertiser. 

ROYAL HUMANITY, 

J IL, Em of Germany, writing under the 
title of Count Falkenstein, describes the destroying fire 
invented by Dupré as so devouring, that it could neither 
be avoided nor extinguished , water, instead of destroy- 
ing it, gave it new force. The most intrepid soldiers 
considered it. with the same horror that the ancient 
knights felt at the discovery of ag at agen being con- 
vinced that one man, assisted by such an art, could 
destroy a whole fleet or burn acity. The king of France, 
Louis XV. was at that time engaged in a ruinous war; 
the English braved him in his harbours, and every day 
he suffered losses and disgrace. He could easily have 
destroyed his enemies, but he preferred to suffer rather 


‘than to augment the evils of humanity. He paid 
dangerous secret 


Dupré 
to be silent, and his died with him.— 


Newspaper paragraph, 
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: | | 
umph of art. welve waggons loaded with stones, | 
each waggon weighing above three tons, were chained 
, together, and a horse, taken promiscuously from the 
timber cart of Mr Harwood, was yoked into the team. 
He started from near the Fox public-house, and drew 
the immense chain of waggons with apparent ease to 
near the turnpike at Croydon, a distance of six miles, 
in one hour and forty-one minutes, which is nearly at 
the rate of four miles an hour. In the course of this 
time he stopped four times, to show that it was not 
| 
eavaleade, with which the same horse again set off with 
undiminished power ; and, still further to show the 
the attending workmen, to the number of about fifty, 
to mount on the waggons, and the horse proceeded, 
without the least distress, and, in truth, a 
to be searcely oy Setnticn to the power of his draught. 
After the trial, the waggons were taken to the weighin 
machines, and it appeared that the whole weight ied 
as follows :—12 waggons first linked yy 38 tons 
4 ewt. ; 4 waggons afterwards attached, 13 tons 2 ewt. ; 
50 labourers, supposed to be 4 tons ; total weight drawn, : 
56 tons 6 ewt.” 
Some of our readers may think it 
treating of the subject of railways | 
common roads, we should have made no allusion to any 
of the numerous projects for the introduction of steam- , 
carriages on such roads. Our reason for the omission ————— rere 


